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INVITATION. 


\/isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- | 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, | 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay | 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


ae the last few weeks the original of the 

cover-page portrait has become known, 
by name at least, toall who read the newspapers. 
Almost every cable despatch about the difficulties 
in Venezuela has made some mention of the 
American minister at Caracas, who seems to 
have borne himself with a dignity, fairness and 
firmness that have commanded the respect of all 
parties to the dispute. 

Herbert Wolcott Bowen was born in Brooklyn 
in 1856. He was educated at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic and at Yale, studied abroad, and 
was graduated with honors at the Columbia 
Law School. He had been for several years 
engaged in the practice of law in New York 
City when, in 1890, he was appointed consul 
at Barcelona, Spain. In 1895 he was advanced 
to be consul-general. Later he became minister 
and consul-general to Persia, and in June, 1901, 
he was appointed minister to Venezuela. 

Mr. Bowen is a son of Henry C. Bowen, the 
late publisher of the Independent, and has 
claims of his own upon literature, as well as 
diplomacy.. In earlier years he wrote much 
and well. More to the purpose, perhaps, at 
present, is the fact that he is the author of a 
standard work on international law. 








Pupils of New Hampshire high schools and 
academies will compete, through the Society 
for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, 
for two generous prizes offered for the best 
essays on the white pine—the growth of the tree, 
its extent, uses and value. This is an oppor- 
tunity for the young people to study forestry to 
advantage. As for the society, it is building 
for the future. Such prizes come back in mem- 
bership fees. The boy who studies the subject 
will be soundly converted to the society, and to 
his personal duty of becoming a forest protector. 


“Nee” is dead—the great mastiff owned by 

Judge Wayne Bailey of Rutland, Ver- 
mont. The dog weighed two hundred and 
eighty-four pounds. At the shoulder he was 
three feet high, and from the tip of his nose to 
the tip of his tail he was just half an inch 
short of six feet in length. Around the body, 
just back of the fore legs, he measured fifty-five 
inches; his neck was thirty-five inches around ; 
each of his fore legs, just below the body, had 
a circumference of sixteen and a half inches. 
The big fellow was only ten years old, but he 
is said to have died of ‘‘general debility,’’ 
rusted out, perhaps, from lack of exercise. 


ye: Sacred Pan-Hellenic Bostonia Society, 
which was organized in Boston a few 
months ago for the purpose of ‘‘celebrating the 
national holidays of Greece and America, and 
encouraging Greeks to become citizens of the 
United States, ’’ will make its first public appear- 
ance in April. Five hundred Greek residents 
of Boston, and Greeks from Lowell and other 
cities, are expected to parade in their native 
garb. This is the fashion of it: ‘Full, short 
skirt and wide, drooping ‘angel sleeves,’ both of 
white; a bolero jacket of brilliant color, richly 
embroidered in gold and silver thread; red 
slippers and a colored tunic.’’ These gorgeous 
beings will, if they have their wish, escort a 
Boston woman-lawyer, the professional adviser 
of the Greek colony, and the only honorary 
member of the 8S. P.-H. B. S. 
1 grworsaves at the rear of ‘‘Shop Row,” a 
business section in Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts, a skunk made his home. Nobody 
could fix his exact whereabouts, — perhaps 
nobody tried very hard, —but proof of his presence 
was wafted through the neighborhood on every 
breath of breeze. Finally one of the merchants 
grew desperate, and set out to burn some joss- 
sticks, with a faint hope of changing smells. 
He was lighting one in his show-window when 
somebody called him suddenly; he turned to 
answer, the match he held came in contact with 
the window trimmings, and in the end ten 








thousand dollars’ worth of damage was done. 
Picturesquely, the reporter who describes the 
fire adds, ‘‘and above all the dry-goods-and- 








there was strongly perceptible the odor of the 
skunk.’? There was malice in the animal’s 
heart, else he would not thus have added insult 
to injury. 7 


oah Webster, ‘‘the schoolmaster of the re- 
public, ’’ was born in that part of Hartford, 
Connecticut, which is now known as West 
Hartford, and a movement is on foot to build 
there a public library as a memorial to him. 
The plan will succeed, of course, and it is hardly 
too much to say that there never was an Ameri- 
can who better deserved to be honored after this 
fashion. Webster was at the foundation of 
American letters. No man of his time did so 
much to give shape and form to the language, 
and none other taught it to so great a number. 
His dictionary was monumental. His speller 
was the one book besides the Bible and the 
almanac that was owned by the poorest folk. 
He was a good man, an earnest patriot, a 
persevering scholar, and a Webster Library 
is the most appropriate form of memorial to him. 
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SERVANT OF ALL NATIONS. 


|" is not that he does not hear the English 

language that prevents an Englishman from 
feeling at home in Constantinople. Guides 
follow every stranger with, ‘‘Me speak English, 
sir,’’ or, ‘‘You want somesing, sir? I show 
you anysing you want; everysing.’’ Mr. 
Callan, in ‘‘From the Clyde to the Jordan,’’ 
declares them importunate beyond belief. The 
day of his arrival a guide came up to him, and 
this conversation followed : 

**T know you; see you come last morning viz 
ze leetle carriage. ou want somesing, I bring 
you to it.’’ 

**T don’t want you, at any rate,’’ I replied. 

**Yes, re want me, you want somesing! 
Why you zis way and zat way, if you want 
nosi eh? Me very dragoman ; knows 
every little hole in ze ceety! ’Mediately I bring 
you to zem, me very good man !’’ 

“Get out of my way!’’ I said in French, that 


fine, angry phrase, Eloignez-vous! 
Wherenipon, with sedoubied vehemence and 
waving his arms toward all the quarters of the 
lobe, he cried, ‘* Ah, ! Me speak 
, Germanico, Arabico, Greco, Russo! 
All ze same to me! I am z servant of all ze 
nations ; very good man !’’ 
I made off, overwhelmed. But in another 
street, some hundred yards off, this servant of 
all the nations appeared again, and I looked 


*“Ah! Police, you arent ’Mediately 
I bring you to zem! Zey all know me; zey not 
touch me. What you do?’’ 
And indeed I could do nothing but make off 
again. 
e & 


MUFFS FOR MEN. 


hen Mr. Paderewski went along the streets 

of the Northern cities with his precious 

pianist’s hands thrust intoa fur muff, the passers 

looked at him and smiled. In the eighteenth 

century, or earlier, he would have attracted less 

attention, for as a writer in the Detroit Free 
Press says, men often wore muffs. 


In America young women made muffs for 
their sweethearts, and in one simple society the 
— men _were sometimes em by 

gifts. Franklin writes in dne of his early 
letters : 

**T have received from Jane S. a great muftee 
of red camlet cloth, embroidered with yellow 
flowers. It vexes me to carry it, and I am 
laughed at on all sides, but take it with me 
everywhere lest Jane be displeased. ’’ 

References to the muff are to be found in 
pa ge diary and in Goldsmith. That inter- 
€ ng but garrulous snob, Horace Walpole, says 
in a letter to Montayne ; 

“I send you a nt smallish muff that you 
—_ put in your pocket, and it cost but fourteen 
shillings. ’’ 


The muff became a political emblem in the 
days of Charles James Fox. All Fox’s adherents 
carried muffs of red foxskin, which they waved 
when their leader ap q 

The muff went out of a man’s dress at the 
coming of the drab , together with the 
bright-colored coats and breeches that gentlemen 
abandoned at the opening of the last century. But 
winter’s oa when the cold strikes 
through and oa many @ man looks 
enviously at the big y roll in which my lady 
carries her small hands, safe from the frost. 
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NEW STYLE IN SPAGHETTI. 


B ogre about the servant girl will never cease so 

long as the securing of good domestic help 
is such a discouraging problem—for it is about 
the troubles of life that the best jokes are made. 
This is the latest, from the Philadelphia 
Record: 


My present cook, says a housekeeper, is a | 
I 


negress, who furnishes a continuous comedy. 
never know when the scene is going to change. 
She came to me from the employment agency. 
When I asked her name, she replied that I might 
call her Florentina. 

‘*What is your other name ?”’ I asked. 

She was embarrassed, but after a moment’s 

hesitation answered that her other name was 
Ida. The people she had lived with, she said, 
called her Fiorentina ‘‘for short.’’ 
_ My husband is very fond of spaghetti, cooked 
in the Italian style, with tomato sauce. So last 
Sunday I planned to have some for dinner. 
Florentina had never heard of spaghetti, but I 
showed it to her, and explained to her as well 
as I could how to cook it. 

While she was preparing dinner I went into 
the kitchen to see how she was getting on. I 
wasn’t a minute too early. I appeared just in 
time to reseue—what do you think? A box of 


groceries smoke that issued from the building | those thin, tallow tapers used to light the gas! 





ARLINGTON 

WHEAT MEAL. 

A natural food for brain-workers 
and children. Get the — 
Standard unadulterated “ Arling- 
ton.’’ On the market 35 years, and 
indorsed by Hygienists and Physi- 
cians. Makes Perfect and an 
ideal Breakfast Cereal. Booklet free. 

FOWLE’S ARLINGTON MILLS, 

Arlington, Mass. 
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1 Man Who Owns 


his home or has property to eee 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 


See la ad. in Jan, 8th issue. PORTLAND 


We full information Free. 
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Coughs 
and Golds 
Cured 
in 
Ten Hours 
by 
Breathing 
Hyomei, 





ABSOLUTE 
GUARANTEE. 

We hereby anthor- 
ize any dealer in Hy- 
omet, our wonderful 
dry-atr treatment for 
colds, catarrh and ail 
diseases of the nose, 
throat and lungs, to 
return the money to 
any purchaser whom 
it has not benefited. 
The R. T. BOOTH CO 

ithaca, N. Y. 







































A Pound of Pleasure. 





Enjoy it alone, or share it with 
friends and enjoy it more. 
Each piece a delicious treat, 
pure, dainty, exquisitely fla- 
vored. In attractive packages 
which you'll want to keep. 

60 and 80 Cents. J 


Boston Chocolates, 
Made by 















CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 










stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 


Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of #/./ 
stove-dealers,and ;/;| 
at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Cona. 
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lift off when you wish to 


never get hot—there is 
air-space back of them. 


CRAWFORDS have more 
improvements than all other ranges 
combined. The wonderful Single 
i Damper is the greatest improve- 

ment ever made in cooking-stoves. 


We will send a Crawford 
on 30 days’ trial if there is no 
3, Crawford agent in your town. 
4 Send for Circular. 





The Crawford Steam and 
Hot-Water Heaters for houses 
and Walker Boilers for larger 
buildings are the most econom- 
ical and easiest to operate. 
Our Hot-Air Furnaces have 








been famous for 50 years. 
Illustrated Circulars on request. 


a Another improvement invented by the makers of 


Q@oking-Ranges 


The Nickel Edge-Rails along the top and 
around the hearth are removable; they simply 


the Range. - These improved Nickel Edge-Rails 


















clean them or to polish 
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IX.—AT BIRDSONG’S FERRY. 


HEY told the story between them,—the 

colonel and Sylvia,—with here and there 

a word from Lester; but Sylvia’s portion 
was by far the best of it. 

Yet it was but too evident that she reverted 
with reluctance to those still unhealed sorrows 
of that sad period of her life. Colonel Strong’s 
eager question, however, and the curiosity and 
surprise of all present impelled her to give some 
account of the circumstances attending their 
meeting in Mississippi. 

‘*The memory of that entire summer is like 
some terrifying dream to me,’’ she said, ‘‘or 
like those weary visions that beset us when we 
are ill. Before the spring of 1863 we had felt 
and borne the burdens of the war much as the 
people of the North bore them. There were 
losses, privations, and griefs for fallen friends, 
but the war itself had been at- 
a distance. That summer it 
came to us, rolied its tide of 
ruin and devastation across 
Mississippi and set its iron 
heel on our homes. 

**Early in the spring Gen- 
eral Johnston and General 
Pemberton were rallying their 
forees for the mighty struggle 
soon to culminate at Vicks- 
burg. There was marching 
and countermarching, with 
forced collections of food and 
forage which often left us 
without a day’s provisions in 
store, while the paper money 
sometimes given in payment 
was valueless. But this was 
our own army, with which 
were our husbands, brothers 
and friends, and to which we 
gave the warmest allegiance. 

**In April came the enemy, 
under General Grant and 
General Sherman, of whom 
many of the whites and negroes 

. stood in mortal terror. The 
Northern troops, however, did 
us no personal harm, but they 
foraged and ravaged, consum- 
ing what our own army had 
spared. 

**That spring, in conformity 
with the request of the Con- 
federate government at Rich- 
mond, we had seeded our 
plantations to corn instead of 
to cotton, in order to furnish 
food for the army. But the 
crop never matured ; regiments 
of cavalry camped in it; what 
was not eaten by the horses 
was trodden down. Our 
negroes, too, had now for the most part run 
away, and were living in the woods. 

**Major Poindexter lost his life in the assault 
on Vicksburg of May 22d, as Lester has told 
you; but although our plantation was only 
eighteen miles from the besieged city, no tidings 
of his death reached me, so closely was the town 
invested, until July 4th, when General Pember- 
ton surrendered. On that evening Lester, 
escaping through the Northern lines, came 
home, bringing me the saddest of all sad tidings. 
Thus far I had borne all our disasters hopefully, 
but that night hope departed from me. 

**Lester was attempting to reach General 
Johnston,wh> was at Jackson, the state capital, 
forty 
General Pemberton’s final despatches. He 
remained with me an hour only, for every 
moment was now precious to our desperate 
cause. He wished us to leave all and flee to 
Jackson with him, but that seemed impossible. 
My husband’s aged mother, Mrs. Clement 
Poindexter, was in feeble health, and my little 
daughter Ruth, who died a week later, was very 
ill, owing to improper food and the dreadful 
sanitary conditions that prevailed about us. 

**Those who, fortunately, have never seen 
war at their doors can have little conception of 
the terrible state of things round our plantation. 
The fences were everywhere broken down. 


Stray hogs, mules and cattle for miles around | 


were overrunning the fields and crops already 
trampled by cavalry. Dead animals lay along 
the roads and at all the barns. Scouting parties 
of cavalry shot horses whenever they saw 
them. 

““Of our hundred and twenty negroes, not 
more than twenty-five were now at the planta- 
tion, and these were either old people or children. 
Many of them were ill, and required far more | 
attention than I had strength or means to give 
them. Fora month or more our food had con- 
sisted almost wholly of green corn and bacon. 
Of clothes, too, particularly for the colored 
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people, we were almost destitute. 
In March I had procured spin- 
ning-wheels and hand-looms, 
and had succeeded in weaving 
seventy or eighty yards of a 
coarse cloth, of which we fash- 


work. 
freedom had taken possession of them, although 





DRAWN BY B. J. 


miles distant, and for whom he had | 


long as food lasted. 


ROSENMEYER. 
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and died—death was every- 
where! Yet so stifling was the 
heat that afternoon that I was 
obliged to place my sick child at 
the window ; and by and by, as 
she lay looking forth at a little 


ioned clothing. But after the fighting camé so | slit in the linen, I heard her cry out to Madam 
near us I was unable to keep the negroes at | Poindexter, 
Indolence and new ideas as to their | ing!’ 


‘O granny, the Yankees are com- 


‘Fifty or sixty soldiers in blue were ap- 


a few of the older ones remained faithful as | proaching across the fields from the direction of 
Then, poor things, they | the Big Black River, which formed the eastern 


“*A MORE FORLORN LITTLE PARTY OF REFUGEES CAN HARDLY BE IMAGINED.” 


starvation. 


Melicent, Lester’s wife, had been with us, but 
about the middle of the month the serious illness 
of her father at Jackson compelled her to leave 
me for his bedside. He died at Jackson a few 
days after the city was evacuated by our forces. 
Madam Poindexter and I were thus left quite 
| alone in the parish. 

** Little in the way 
| prevailed, and many 
were roaming about unrestrained. Our house 
was broken into nearly every night. Often I 
would wake to hear marauders ransacking the 

| rooms below. 
‘*There was no aid that we could summon. 
Madam Poindexter and I retreated to a wing 
of the second story, the door leading to which 
we locked and barricaded at night, but we were 
often in great fear. 

**‘My poor little Ruth’s sufferings filled us 
both with a solicitude that was the more sad 
because we were unable to obtain medical aid 
or proper food for her. 

‘*Then came that terrible night of Lester's 
hurried visit with the news of my husband’s 
death. Madam Poindexter was wholly un- 
nerved. 
desire of life seemed to leave her. 
told us that the Northern army in its march on 





of law or order now 





Jackson would undoubtedly pass us by the | 


next day, 
would be a guarantee of protection. But what 
| we saw on the following afternoon was not of 
| a-kind to restore confidence. 

**The day was very hot—that moist, clammy 


but assured us that its approach | 


were obliged to disperse and forage to escape | boundary of our plantation. 


deserters and criminals | 
| that we had thus far seen or suffered. 


All hope for the future and even the | 
Lester had | 


} 


heat at one hundred degrees to which even | 
. . . . . . - 2 
fifteen summers in Mississippi had not accli- | 
| command ought certainly to have explained to | with a soldier on each side of his head he was 


| mated me. Ah, that suffocating heat, and 


“every where the odor of death, with great swarms | 


of carrion flies, which we kept out of the rooms 
only by nailing linen sheets across the open 
windows! Little wonder that people sickened 


Not more than ten 
of them had muskets, yet they seemed in haste, 


“Till June that season my sister-in-law, | and I supposed at first that they were in quest 


of food or forage. Instead of coming to the 
house, however, they proceeded directly to one 
of the horse barns, beyond the negro quarters, 
which they began instantly to teardown. Still 
others appeared and fell upon the negro cabins. 
Instead of searching for food or valuables, they 
| demolished every structure as soon as they came 
| to it. 

‘*This terrified us more than anything else 
‘Merciful 
heavens!’ Madam Poindexter exclaimed. “They 
are laying everything flat on the earth! 
can be their motive ?” 

**We could not guess. Yet more of the 
infantrymen were coming across the fields ever) 
minute, and both horse barns and several of the 
cabins and a smoke-house were already torn 
down. The noise made by the sledges and axes 
was more terrible to us than the sounds of a 


battle. 
‘They will take the house next!’ cried 
Madam Poindexter, trembling violently. ‘They 


will tear it down over our heads. 
barbarians! What savage vindictiveness! 
can we do?’ ”’ 

**The explanation of it all is very simple,’’ 
remarked Colonel Strong, smiling. ‘*The men 
had been detailed to go out and fetch timber, 


What 


planks and boards for a floating bridge over the | 


Big Black River. Our brigade had just reached 
the river on our march upon Jackson, and found 


that the Confederates had scuttled all the ferry- 
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What 


What utter | 


| growing rank and untrimmed. 


-Uncle Linas. 


|approached and questioned me sharply, 
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Sylvia. ‘‘When we heard them attacking the 
high fence in the rear of the house, and saw 
boards and timbers falling, the instinct to fly 


| before they began on the house took possession 


of us. 

**Raising poor Ruth in my arms, I ran down- 
stairs and out by a side entrance to the gardens, 
at the east end of the mansion, where stood a 
grove of nut-trees and much shrubbery, now 
Madam Poin- 
dexter made shift to follow with such wraps as 
she had caught up. 

**We hid ourselves for the time in the tall corn 
beyond the grove, and here I came upon one of 
our family servants, an old negro whom we called 
His bush of white hair seemed 
to have grown even whiter since I had last seen 
him. He was gathering corn ears, to sell to 
the Yankee soldiers, he said, and had hitched 
up a cart and a mule nearly as venerable in 
appearance as himself. The 
mule, I think, was now the 
only living creature about 
the place. 

“It seemed possible that 
with this mule and cart we 
might reach Jackson; and 
having persuaded Uncle 
Linas to drop his load of 
corn ears, we placed Ruth 
in the cart, with her fevered 
head in Madam Poindexter’s 
lap, and then set off by a cart 
road through the plantation 
to reach Birdsong’s Ferry, 
for the Big Black River had 
first of all to be crossed. A 
more forlorn little party of 
refugees can hardly be imag- 
ined—that infirm cart with 
its two invalid occupants, 
old Uncle Linas leading the 
gray mule, and I walking 
close behind to give what 
aid I could. 

**All the while, too, we 
were in great apprehension 
of being discovered and per- 
haps made prisoners by the 
Northern soldiers. A regi- 
ment of their cavalry and a 
battery of field-guns were 
even then crossing the fields 
on the northern side of the 
plantation, moving eastward 
to the river. 

**For an hour or more we 
remained concealed by the 
shrubbery along the fence 
that enclosed the cart road. 
Ruth suffered exceedingly 
from the rough jolting of the 
cart, and moaned constantly 
for water. But there was 
no water—none that I dared allow her to drink. 

‘*After a time, seeing no more soldiers, we 
emerged from the plantation roads upon the 
highway and moved toward the ferry, faithful 
old Linas leading the mule and I directing him 
how to avoid ruts and washouts; for none of 
our roads had been repaired for two years. 
Night was at hand, and to my greater distress 
dense black clouds were rolling upward along 
the western horizon, portending thunder- 
showers. 

** At last, as darkness was falling, we reached 
the ferry, but had hardly begun to descend the 
steep bank to the river when a picket cried, 
*‘Who goes there ?’ 

‘*The man seized Uncle Linas roughly, and 
asked where he was going. Other soldiers in 
blue crowded round. ‘Going to a ball, uncle, 
with the ladies ?’ one cried, laughing. 

**T stated my purpose to go to Jackson, and 
demanded that they should aid me to cross 
the river. The lieutenant in command now 
inti- 
mating that I was probably a Confederate spy, 
attempting to carry information to General 
Johnston. He struck a light and looked us 
over, but laughed when he saw our decrepit 
mule. 

** ‘Old Tecump will be in Jackson long before 
she will get there with that mule and cart,’ he 
said to the sergeant who had stopped us. ‘Let 
her go if she is so set on it. But I’m afraid 
you will have a wet night of it, ma’am,’ he 
remarked to me. 

**T wo soldiers led the mule down the bank ; 


boats and burned every bridge behind them. | but instead of the ferry-boat to which we were 


We were obliged to bridge the river. 
not in the slightest danger of personal harm, 
but no doubt it was alarming. The officer in 


you why they were demolishing the outbuild- 
ings.’’ 
**T can understand it now, 


we had no idea why they were doing it,’’ said 


You were accustomed, there was a singular kind of bridge 


that lay on the water and rolled and rocked 
under the cart. The mule was alarmed, but 


pulled across. 
**Tt was an alarming passage, for at one place 


but at the time | a field-gun had broken partly through the bridge ; 


the water gushed up, and once the cart sank 
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down nearly to the point of upsetting. The 
soldiers held it up by main strength, and after 
we had crossed they led the mule and pushed 
the cart up the bluff on the other side. 

**‘I’m sorry for you, ma’am,’ one of them 
said, not unkindly, when I thanked them. ‘If 
I was with the advance I would help you 
farther, but I belong to a company that’s been 
left here to guard the floating bridge.’ 

‘*We set off along the road from the river 
through forests, and I urged the old mule on as 
much as I could, for my one greatest desire 
was now to reach medical aid for Ruth. The 
child was in great pain and very feverish ; her 
pathetic little moans at times rendered me quite 
wild with anxiety to relieve her. 

**Madam Poindexter’s condition, too, was 
pitiable. Her patience, however, was of that 
brave quality which distinguished all Southern 
women at this period of our waning fortunes. 
‘Lead on, Sylvia!’ she exclaimed, when I 
asked if it was possible for her longer to endure 
the hard motion. ‘We must goon. Wecan die 
but once!’ 
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were very wet and it was still raining at inter- 
vals—and did what they could for our comfort. 

*“*The next day they foraged for us and 
supplied us with plenty of fresh pork and green 
corn. They even shared with us the coffee 
which they had in their knapsacks, and no one 
knows what a few kernels of coffee were to us 
in those days! One of the three soldiers was 
little more than a boy. He told me that he 
was but twenty, that his name was Stevens, 
and that his home was near Haverhill, Massa-- 
chusetts. Much as Madam Poindexter hated 
the sight of their blue uniform, she came to be 
fond of that boy soldier during the three days 
he was on guard. 

‘*Very early the next morning, too, a regi- 
mental surgeon rode to the house, who informed 
us that he had called at ‘Colonel Strong’s 
request, to see a sick child.’ Then, indeed, 
colonel, my heart blessed you feryently—even 
though in the end his aid proved unavailing. 

**Little Ruth died five days later, and we 
were obliged to bury her with our own hands. 
Uncle Linas was then the only servant remain- 
ing at the plantation. Ah, those saddest of all 





** And then that frightful thunder-storm came 
on—a tropical tornado. It seemed to me that 
the lightning strack trees everywhere about us ; 
there was one continuous crash and roar of 
thunder. ’’ 

‘Indeed, that was the worst storm I ever | 
saw, North or South, ’’ remarked Colonel Strong. 
‘*The cavalry and battery horses were so terri- 
fied by the lightning that they broke away from | 
the men and scattered through the woods for 
miles. We had five or six men struck, or killed 
by falling trees, for my regiment had camped | 
in the woods, four miles beyond the floating 
bridge. 

‘*The officers’ tent blew down. We were 
drenched. The cooking fires were all drowned 
out. Branches were flying and falling every- 
where. I buttoned the regimental papers under 
my coat, seized a rubber blanket, and ran to 
place myself in the lee of a tree-trunk. Wind 
and rain drove through the woods with such 
violence that no one could stand erect for an 
instant; and it was then that I ran plump into 
a cart under a big oak-tree beside the road,— 
your cart,—and felt an old negro man seize hold 
of my coat, whimpering, ‘Mas‘r, dis must be de 
end o’ de world, fer shore!’ 

‘‘What astonished me even more was to hear 
a child ery out; and then I became aware that 
the cart contained women—women trying to 
shelter a child with their own bodies from that 
tempest of driving rain, leaves and branches.’’ 

**Do you recall what you said, Colonel 
Strong ?’”’ Sylvia asked. 

*“Why, no, really! 
harsh, I hope ?’’ 

** ‘Great heavens!’ you exclaimed. 
you, and what are you doing here ?’ ’”’ 

**T am glad it was nothing worse,’’ inter- 
rupted the colonel. ‘*Those were war times, 
you knew. I could not imagine where you had 
come from !’’ 

**The next thing 1 was aware of, some one 
was trying to cover us over in the cart with 
something or other,’’ Sylvia continued, ‘‘and 
the same voice said, ‘This rubber blanket, 
madam, will shield you from the rain a little. 
Draw it over that child, if nothing more!’ 

**T knew from the tone and accent that you 
were from New England, and as long as I had 
lived in the South and dear as its fortunes 
had become to me, a sudden joy and sense of 
trust leaped into my heart. The ties of home 
and early associations come out in us at such 
moments. It seemed as if my own father was 
saying those words, so familiar still were those 


Nothing that seemed 


‘Whoare 


sad days! 
cheered by any good fortune that life has now 


|in store for me. But your kindness was the 


one little ray of human sympathy penetrating 
all that dark period of despair and hopelessness, 
and you will not wonder now how greatly it 
moved me when I heard you speaking to-night, 
for I remembered your voice in a moment—the 


“A RE you afraid, 
sonny ?’’ Samuel 
Lawson asked 

his boy Lem one night 
when Lem was fourteen 
years old. ‘‘Is it true 
that you don’t dare go 
into the cellar unless you 
have a light? There, 
don’t feel bad. It ain’t 
your fault, your being 
scared. You needn’t be 
ashamed unless you don’t 
do the things you know 
you’d ought to just be- 
cause you are a bit 
seared. ’? 

It was the first time 
Samuel had ever spoken 
to Lem about what every- 
body from Noblesborough 
to Metcalf Mountain had 
noted and commented on, 
not always- behind the 
lad’s back. Now with 
trembling lip and filling 
eyes he listened to the soft words of his father, 
which it seemed showed failing faith in his 
son. 

**T don’t know,’’ the lad answered. ‘‘It just 
seems as if I couldn’t do it, and—and it’s 
always so.’’ 

‘‘What would you do, sonny, if some time a 
bear should fight you in the woods ?’’ the old 
man continued. 





accents of far-off Maine. So it seems you were 
from the same county here where my childhood 
was passed ! 

‘It was one of those strangely fortuitous 
meetings of which we sometimes heard during 
the Civil War. At the time, however, I 
regarded you as one of the dreaded Sherman’s 
officers. Had I known you were the lifelong 
friend of my parents and the godfather of my 
brother, I should have felt far more at ease.’’ 

‘*T fear that you then reposed very little 
confidence in me or in the good intentions of 
Northerners,’’ observed Colonel Strong. ‘*To 
this.day I recall the ring of terror in your voice 
when you implored me to let you go on to 
Jackson to obtain medical aid for your sick 
child. But I knew that Jackson was then the 
worst place in the world for you to journey to. 
We were to attack the Confederates there the 
next day, and I had no doubt the town would be 
bombarded. It was for that reason I urged and 
insisted that you should return to your own 
house. ’’ 

“IT thought it very harsh at the time to be 
sent back,’’ said Sylvia, ‘‘but I saw the wisdom 
of it later, when Lester, wounded and ill, came 
home to tell me that Jackson was in ruins, 
Johnston’s army scattered, and poor Melicent’s 
father dead. Our entire parish was depopulated. 
Not a house near us was inhabited. 

‘*But of your kindness and thoughtful care, 
Colonel Strong, I soon had good evidences, not 
only on our way baek to the house, but the next 
morning, and for several days thereafter. The 
soldiers whom you detailed to escort us back 
to the plantation were as considerate as men 
could be. One of them carried little Ruth across 
the fioating bridge in his arms, for they were 
afraid the cart would upset. And when we 
reached the house they kindled a fire—for we 


**I—I don’t know, but—but I guess I’d run,’’ 
was the hesitating reply. 

**T don’t believe it!’’ was the hearty and 
unexpected response. 

One day soon after his talk with his father, 
Lem took a pack-basket, a blanket, some bread 
and a bit of pork, and while the sun shone 
bright at midday walked back into the woods 
over a plain trail, until night found him far 
from the nearest man, and whether he would 
or no, he must stay in the woods till the sun 
rose again. 

He did not sleep much that night, and he 
cried at times because he was afraid ; but never- 
theless he went again and again, and after a 
few trips into the woods alone he learned that, 
after all, darkness was not so fearsome. But 
none of the neighbors knew what the lad was 
doing. They still talked about him as ‘‘skeery 
in the dark.’’ 

Nor did they know that Lem was schooling 
himself to do the things he did not want to do, 
which is good for one’s courage and endurance. 
After a year of the training Lem waited eagerly 
for a chance to show the stuff there was in 
him—and so he learned patience. For he had 
to wait two years. Then his opportunity 
came. 

There were summer boarders -at Frazier’s: 
two fishermen, with their families, and the wife 





| of a cousin of Frazier, and Florence, her twelve- | 


year-old daughter. Florence liked to ride on 
the wood wagons and walk logs on the creek 
bank. Moreover, she loved the woods, and went 
frequently intothem. Of course she knew Lem, 


and he baited hooks so that she could catch fish | 


| out of the brooks. 

| But one day Annie Borson told her that Lem 
was afraid of everything, even the dark. It 
was unkind of Annie, but when Florence asked 


The memory of them will never be | 





EACH DAY SHE WAS TEMPTED TO GO 


A LITTLE 





voice of the officer in the darkness and rain, 
who said, “This rubber blanket, madam, will 
shield: you a little from the storm.’ ’’ 

The colonel rose suddenly and looked out of 
the door. Sylvia’s narrative had touched him 
deeply. Aunt Milly, too, was weeping softly 
to herself. In fact, few eyes were dry, and the 
whole party had gathered closely round, silent 
and much affected, for my imperfect rendering 
of Sylvia’s story does little justice to the way 
she told it; I have forgotten many of the details. 
We had listened for two hours, taking little note 
of time. 

Once or twice, as the story proceeded, I had 
heard a slight noise out in the dining-room, 
and wondered a little impatiently, as I listened, 
who of all our party could be so greedy as to be 
poking about out there amid the viands when 
so touching a recital was going on. And now, 
as Colonel Strong stood at the dining-room door, 
recovering for the moment from his emotion, he 
made a rather startling discovery. 

All the golden wedding presents had disap- 

! 


A table had been set for the presents ina little 
alcove of the dining-room, and was well loaded. 
But that table was now bare. Even the table- 
cloth was gone! 


EpitTors’ Notre. The Golden Wedding Series will 
come to an end with the oP rance, in the next Com- 
panion, of the story to which Mr. Stephens 
curious title, “ Chaw-haw-haw.” It explains the 

ce of the wedding gifts, and 


mpetitying — 
tells of the results, expected and unexpected, which 
followed the unique wedding anniversary. 





Ike Frazier about it, he 
told her many things 
that Lem had feared,— 
the dark, other boys,— 
and worst of all, a deer 
fawn had followed him 
one evening down the 
road, and he ‘‘running 
and hollering loud’s he 
could. ’’ 

The next time Florence 
met Lem she did not look 
at him. ‘‘’Fraid cats’’ 
were not to the liking of 
such a girl. Annie told 
Lem some of the things 
Florence said about peo- 
ple who were scared at 
nothing. But Lem had 
heard such things often, 
and merely waited for 
his time to come. He 
knew some things about 
his heart that others had 
never tried to see. 

Florence went to the 
woods oftener than before, and wandered 
around in them. They seemed very lovely to 
her, and each day she was tempted to go a little 
farther, till at last one day she got lost. No 
one at the Settlement had seen her since early 
in the afternoon, when on that evening inquiries 
began to be made. 

Morning found all the men-folks starting out 
to search, and the next night found the child 
still missing. All that night and all the next 
day passed. Guns were fired, fires built, far- 
heard cries uttered. With sinking hearts the 
men returned home on the evening of the third 


FARTHER. 


night, feeling that the search was quite hopeless. ’ 


Sam Lawson said it ‘‘wasn’t any use,’’ and 
Ike Frazier was as certain. 

But somehow Lem Lawson felt that here was 
his opportunity. He said to himself, ‘‘I’1l trail 
her like a lone hound till I find her, dead or 
alive,’? and he went out the next day with 
renewed purpose in his heart, feeling for the 
first time in his life that now he had something 
he must do. 

How carefully he hunted back of the Frazier 
Clearing, through the briers of the Old Burning, 
along the top of Maple Ridge and among the 
alders of Big Brook need not be told here. It 
was nearly three o’clock in the afternoon 
when, on the edge of Black Swamp, he found a 
ribbon with which the girl’s hair had been 
tied. And that was eleven miles away from 
Seaberry Settlement, whence the girl had 
started. 

Lem went down on his knees with a little 
cry of joy, and looked into the dirt for a track. 
His woods-trained eyes found one, and then 
another — they led into the swamp. It was 
hard trailing. In one place deer had tramped 
out every vestige of the trail, in another the 
keenest searching did not reveal a trace, and 


‘only a circle made on his hands and knees 


disclosed the track again. 

Night came and found Lem lying in the damp 
moss through which the girl’s footsteps had led. 
Lem slept a good deal that night. He knew 
that he had hard work before him, and that to 
do it he must be careful of himself. 

In the morning he awakened sore and stiff, 
but he kept on.. He grew hungry after a while, 











for he had carried only a little lunch with him 
on the day before, and that was now gone. Of 
course he had his rifle, but it seemed as if all 
the live creatures kept out of his sight, or he 
might have killed a partridge or hawk on which 
to make a meal. Perhaps he was so intent on 
the trail that he did not see the game that was 
in sight. 

The morning passed slowly away with Lem 
still on the track. Most of the time he was on 
his hands and knees. 

Sometimes it took him half an hour to decide 
where the next footstep had been made; again 
in deep moss he could follow the way almost 
at a trot.’ All the while it led straight away 
—straight north into the fearsome Adirondack 
forest. 

It made the tears come to Lem’s eyes to 
think of that little girl somewhere ahead of 
him in the wilderness, perhaps lying on the 
ground exhausted, or worse. But he did not 
try to hurry. He made sure that he was on the 
girl’s track, and not astray, where the deer had 
run or a bear had walked. 

Once he stopped at a wintergreen berry patch 
and ate a handful of the fruit, and all the 
time he chewed birch bark. His hunger was 
becoming hard to bear, and night found him 
on the side of a beech ridge drawing his belt 
tighter and sitting still, to sleep the night 
away. He felt his heart weaken when he 
thought that for all his care, he had been able 
to go only a few hundred yards on that day. 

But in the morning he rose and went steadily 


on again. His head ached, and he was a little 
sick at the stomach. 

**No matter,’’ he thought. ‘‘I’m just going 
ahead now.’’ é 


Sure enough, he was. Only a few rods along 
the ridge he found where Florence had pulled 
the leaves out from under a fallen tree, and lain 
down in them. 

*‘She’s cool, still,’? Lem said to himself. 
“If she was much scared she wouldn’t ’a’ done 
that. ’’ 

He found where the girl had started on again, 
and then made the discovery that she was eating 
beechnuts, which she found among the leaves. 
From the number of hulls, Lem judged that she 
must have found a large number of them. It 
put new courage in him, and he kept on with 
more hope than he had felt at the close of the 
previous day. 

He made another discovery, too; he found 
that at intervals along the trail twigs had been 
broken off. The girl had thought to break 
them, and so leave a trail behind her. These 
were a great help. 

It was with wonderment that Lem noticed 
the course the girl was following; it was almost 
due north, as if she had a compass, although 
Lem knew she did not have one. But the boy 
was feeling weak himself now, and he kept on 
only because of the momentum which three 
years of steady effort to do his utmost in all 
respects had given him. 

He lost the track once, and during hours 
searched for it, creeping on his knees, already 
worn bare and raw by his previous efforts. He 
made bandages from his coat sleeves for them, 
and when these were worn out he tore up his 
coat. It was far toward night when he -found 
a bit of cloth hanging to a snag on a fallen 
hemlock-tree, over which the girl had crawled, 
evidently wearily, for she brushed off the bark 
and fell heavily to the ground on the farther 
side. Lem smiled for joy at finding the track 
again, but he, too, could only stagger over the 
log. 

It was all that Lem could do to carry his rifle, 
but he clung to it, for he knew that.life might 
depend on his shooting something with it for 
her toeat. He was glad at every sign showing 
that she was eating nuts and bark; but with 
his own feelings in mind, he wondered at her 
endurance. 

The evening of the third day found him 
beside a little mountain brook. Here the girl 
had taken a drink and then waded across; she 
had jumped many a one twice as wide, as Lem 
dimly remembered. 

A partridge walked out on the branch of a 
spruce-tree a few yards away. Lem started to 
raise his rifle, but he was too weak to get the 
sights in line, his arms trembled so. The 
partridge was a deep woods one, however, and 
not familiar with men. Lem moved round till 
he could rest the weapon on a stump, and then 
with deadly aim he shot the bird through the 
body. 

He did not feel very hungry; nevertheless he 
built a little fire and toasted the bird’s legs over 
it. 

*‘T’ll just save the breast for her,’’ he said 
to himself. He ate the legs, and with that his 
appetite came back with a rush; but he knew 
better than to overload his stomach. 

For some reason, the trail had seemed easier 
to follow on that day. The footsteps were more 
plainly marked in the dirt, but twigs were not 
so frequently broken. The reason Lem did not 
at first comprehend, but suddenly he thought, 
**‘She is weakening !’’ 

It was true. Now and then Lem found a 
stick from which the bark had been gnawed. 
He found, too, places where the girl had passed 
two nights. 

But although she was weak, her courage was 
good. She kept on, and always northward. 





That night.Lem slept beside a log in the very 
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place where the lost child had passed a night at 
least four days before. But that day the girl 
had not gone very far,—only a little over a mile, | 
Lem thought,—and she had stopped often to 
rest, sitting on logs and the ground. 

“‘J’ye just got to hurry,’’ Lem thought to 
himself. ‘‘She surely needs me, and I mustn’t | 
lose my grit now,.’’ 

So instead of lying down, he kept on while 
the day lasted. 

Toward night he was in despair. The trail 
led along a beech ridge again—a wide, open 
ridge, with little underbrush, and leaves that | 
were so thick upon the ground that they hid the 
trail. 

Worst of all, a dismal rain came on, and | 
dampened the ground so that to follow even a 
fresh track would have been difficult. For a 
few rods after the rain started Lem succeeded 
in tracing the trail through the scuffed leaves ; 
but night came on and found him off the track 
entirely, and worst of all, faint-hearted as well 
as weak in body. 

In the morning he was no better off. He ate 
the rest of the partridge and a squirrel that he 
killed, but they did not revive his spirits. ‘The 
trail was lost, and noon came with it still 
missing. Then the last expedient he could 
think of came. The trail had always led north- 
ward. Now he would go north, too, trusting 
to the good fortune that always favors the one 
who never despairs, and does all that is possible. 
With that thought in his heart he set out by 
compass, and went the length of the ridge. 

Long since Lem had gone out of the country 
he knew. He thought he was somewhere in 
the Moose River watershed, but he did not 
know. As he came down the end of the ridge 
he found .that a wide flat instead of a swamp 
was there. A half-mile farther he saw the 
gleam of a lake ahead. It was the most cheerful 
sight he had seen in a long while. But before 
he reached it he came to a road—an old log trail, 
over which no wagon had passed in years. Yet 
there was bare soil all its length. In the mud 
was a track—that of the girl, and she was 
following the road. 

With a laugh that was a cry, Lem started to 
run along the trail, but he was too weak. Ina 
few yards he sat down to rest. After a little he 
went on again. 

He did not have far to go. Three hundred 
yards away he saw the tumbling ruins of long- 
deserted loggers’ shanties. All was quiet there, 
still and damp. 

Trembling, Lem hurried ahead, then stopped 
suddenly. A fine yearli buck deer stood 
broadside to him not thirty yards away. 

**She’ll need something to eat if she’s here!’’ 
Lem thought to himself, and raised his rifle to 
fire. He aimed with great care, and pressed 
the trigger. 

As the report rang into the woods there was 
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HE LOST THE TRACK, AND DURING HOURS SEARCHED FOR IT. 


a faint ery from what had been the stables of 
the camp, and out of the doorway staggered a 
figure with a poor, wan face. It was Florence. 
She fell in a faint before she had gone a dozen 
steps. 

The rest of the story is soon told. 
shot was a good one, and the deer fell. 
some of the meat the lad quickly made broth | 
in an old can, and with this he revived the 
girl’s strength, which had been ebbing on the 
woods diet there at the lumber camps for more 
days than she could tell. 

“*T waited here ’cause I knew somebody 
would certainly come here some time,’’ she told 
Lem. 

It was nearly thirty miles to Seaberry Settle- 
ment, but Lem and Florence travelled the 
distance in three days through the woods, eating 
the venison, with salt taken from an old barrel 
they found in the camp. 

On the way out Lem asked her: 

**“How was it you went straight away all the 
while ?’’ 

**You know you told me once that the top 
twig of a hemlock-tree always points east, and 
if I went south all the while anywhere round 
the Settlement I’d come out all right, so I 
did —’”’ 

**Why, Florence,’’ said Lem, 
north all the time!’’ 

**‘But—but I tarned my right hand—O Lem, 
I forgot !’” 

**It’s a good plan to remember, sometimes, 
Lem said. 
“‘I—I won’t forget again,’’ said Florence, | 


**you went 
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*‘and—and, Lem, I don’t b’lieve you’re a ’fraid 
cat any more.’’ 
‘I hope you won’t forget again like that, 
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Florence,’’ said the boy, looking into the future. 
This is how Lem Lawson got his name of the 
**Lone Hound ef Seaberry Settlement.’’ 
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OWHERE is the university and nowhere | 

are the students held in such high esteem 

asin Russia. For the average educated Russian, 
auniversity professor is not merely a scholar who 
teaches chemistry or mathematics or law to a 
number of young men. This is all very well 


| for a teacher. in a lyceum, but much more is 


expected of a professor. 

The latter, if he keeps true to the good old 
traditions, must be an enthusiast and a philoso- 
pher in his- subject. He must possess a spark 
of the divine fire, so as to be able to inspire his 
students with the worship of 
science and truth. And above 
all he must be a man of advanced 
thought ; one of those who make 
history, and not one of those 
who let themselves be dragged 
along by historical events. 

As to the student, he, too, 
must not merely be a young man 
who studies certain matters in 
order to become in due time 
a doctor or a lawyer, and so get 
earnings higher than those of 
an artisan. This might do for 
the men whose one aim is to 
make a successful ‘‘career,’’ and of whom, of 
course, there are a number in each university ; 
but the true student must be a worshiper of 
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inspiring, and full of high ideas, and they 
| attract to the favorite ‘professors many hundreds 
of young men from all the faculties. 


lecture of Mendeléeff in chemistry or of 
Tchebyshéff in integral calculus produced upon 
us students. The former contained the phi- 
losophy of all exact sciences; the other, the 
philosophy of mathematical analysis, applied 
to the discovery of the laws of nature. 

And with it all, there was not the slightest 
attempt at a theatrical effect in words. The 
students, in fact, would not 
have endured it; they would 
have felt the speaker to be 
insincere. But a strong inner 
fire burned in the professor all 
through his lecture, and gave life 
to everything he was saying. 

Such lectures were an event; 
all the university spoke of them. 
Students of law listened eagerly 
to what the ‘“‘naturalists’’ had 
to say about the wide horizons 
which were being opened to 
their mental vision, and the 
**naturalists’’ listened with 
| glittering eyes to what the “‘literaturists’’ or 
| the ‘‘lawyers’’ told them about the inspiring 
lectures of their favorite professors. The young 





I shall never forget the impression which a | 


science and art, a seeker of truth—one of those student thus lives during the first months of his 
whom the great philosophical questions of | life at the university in a state of intellectual 
human understanding interest and perplex more | enthusiasm, and soon decides, with his more 
than do the every-day questions concerning | intimate friends, what to read, discuss and study, 
personal welfare, and one who has come to the | so as himself to penetrate into the sanctuary of 
university to find there a reply to these questions. | which the professor has slightly lifted the veil. 


‘The Good Tradition. 


UCH is the tradition; such were all the best 
men of Russia who have left in literature a 
description of their student life; and whatever 
they may become in after life, the real Russian 
students try to keep in harmony with the good 
tradition during the years they pass at the 
university. 

The great bulk of the Russian students spring 
from the lower nobility and the upper middle 
classes. A few of the sons of the higher nobility 

enter the university, but most of them prefer 
the military career and join a corps of 
cadets. If they adopt a civilian profession, 
however, they enter the privileged High 
School of Law at St. Petersburg, or the 
Tsarskoye Sel6 Lyceum. Small landlords 
and rich merchants, civil service officers, 
literary people, doctors and professional 
people of all sorts will, on the 
contrary, do all in their power 
to send their sons to the univer- 
sity. 

The amount of work which is 
required from the young man 
before he is admitted to the 
university is considerable. He 
must pass through the eight 
classes of a lyceum, where the 
system of education in vogue 
for the last thirty years has 
been strictly classical; it was 
established, in fact, with the 
special purpose of rendering access to the uni- 
versity as difficult as possible, and thus restrict- 
ing the number of admissions. 

From fhe age of ten the boy has to learn 


incredible quantities of Latin and Greek ; and | 
Lem’s|as classical studies have never been quite mechanical as it is, for instance, in England, 
From | naturalized in Russia, and even since their | and the pupils have to read and to learn a good 


extension have had but indifferent teachers, for 
whom the study of the letter was far more 


important than the study of the spirit of Roman | 


and Greek life, the classics have been a subject 
of constant worry for the pupils, without con- 
ferring corresponding educational benefits. In 
the higher classes of the lyceum, consequently, 
the boys have to work extremely hard; but the 
idea of entering the sancta sanctorum encour- 
ages them in the effort. 


Beginning a New Life. 


T last the great day comes. All obstacles are 

over; the young man has his matriculation 

certificate in his pocket, and he enters one of the 
great universities of Russia. 

A new life begins for him. First of all, he 
is free. He may attend the lectures at the 
university regularly, or he may not attend them 
at all; he may do just as he likes, so long as he 


passes the examinations each spring. He is | 
responsible to himself alone for the progress he | 


makes in his studies. 


During the first few months he lives in an | 


atmosphere of enchantment. 
professors the introductory lectures are brilliant | 


general reviews of a given branch of science, | 





As soon as the academic year begins, the 
students begin to combine into small groups, 
mainly according to the different regions of 
Russia from which they come. Each univer- 
sity attracts young men from many different 
provinces, and those who come from the same 
province, and have been educated in the lyceum 
of the same provincial town, naturally join 
the same group. In this way are constituted the 
so-called zemlyachestva, or “‘land groups,’’ 
which have so often been mentioned in the 
telegrams during the last student disturbances. 
* There are plenty of matters to discuss in such 
groups. First of all, the means of subsistence. 
Most of the students are poor, many of them very 
poor, and they enter the university with the idea 
| that in a large university town, or in the capital, 
they will not fail to earn their means of living, 


tions, or by any sort of work that may be done 
in the evenings after the lectures. 


Earning Their Way. 


HERE are plenty of scholarships in the 
Russian universities. A favorite form of 
testifying respect to eminent writers or to men 
of science on the occasion of their jubilees is to 


of a few pounds a year. These scholarships, 
however, are kept for the neediest ones, while 
all the others try to earn their living themselves. 
| Happily, the old habit of keeping a tutor for 
| the younger boys and girls of a family is still in 
vogue in Russia. 
one or two boys or girls going to a lyceum, a 
tutor.is engaged to come for a couple of hours in 
the afternoon, to help them with their home 
work. Home work in Russia is 








| deal more than there is in the text-book. The 


| tutor is consequently of the greatest help to the | 
He supplements the knowledge | 


young learners. 
| they acquire at school, and by his informal 
| lessons, adapted to the personal requirements of 
| the individual pupil, he aids in the intellectual 
development of the boy or the girl. 

These tutors are usually taken from among 
the students of the university or the pupils of the 
higher forms of the lyceums. To provide such 
tutorships, to see that they are fairly distributed 


the one who can best do it and is most in need 
of it—all this has to be attended to by the circle, 
the zemlyachestvo. 

Then there is the students’ restaurant to be 
started and to be kept going. It is usually 
organized on codperative principles; that is, a 
very modest apartment is taken, some woman 
of experience is invited to take the catering and 
the entire management, and the students agree 
to be themselves waiters in turn; every one has 
| his or her own particular day. 

The food in such restaurants is, of course, 





With most of the | very plain, and is served at ridiculously low | | they “came from the students’ 


prices. 


| Besides these regular functions, there is always 


either by giving lessons or by making transla- | 


collect some money, the interest upon which shall | 
be used for giving to students small scholarships | 


If in such a family there are | 


not so} 


among the comrades, and that, if there is some | 
translation to be made, the work should go to! 








| 
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|} something else going on. A great concert is 
| organized with the collaboration of the opera- 
| singers, in aid of the students. who cannot afford 
| to pay their fees; or a party is prepared, with 
the aid of the girl students, and its proceeds 
either will be. spent to support some sick 
comrades, or be sent to the victims of some 
student disturbances, or even, perhaps, to the 
victims of despotism in Siberia. In short, a 
busy life is always going on in the students’ 
circles, because the Russian student feels that 
his years at the university are not only years 
during which he will learn a profession, but 
also years during which the germs of whatever 
| he may become later on as a citizen will be 
developed. 

| The Russian student is a great controversialist. ~ 
In the countless circles which are formed as soon 
as the students come together after the summer 
vacations all the great questions of the day, 
scientific, philosophical, literary, artistie and 
political, are eagerly discussed. 





What Would Astonish an American. 


HERE is nothing formal in these circles ; 

no chairman and no speeches. Personal at- 
tractions, individual sympathies, sometimes the 
influence of a morally superior personality will 
determine the composition of this or that circle 
of friends who come together once or twice a 
week in the room of one of them, to discuss 
all sorts of matters. A small chamber adorned 
with antiquated furniture, which has already 
seen many a generation of students, an old brass 
tea-urn giving forth clouds of steam, and a 
dozen bright, animated faces of young men who 
eagerly discuss some philosophical or political 
matter, while glasses of weak tea are passed 
round —such is the usual character of these 
gatherings, in which most of us have passed 
some of the happiest hours of our youth, and 
the impression of which we have preserved all 
our lives. 

Withal, the Russian student is a great reader, 
and it is especially for him that the principal 
philosophical and scientific works are published 
at astoundingly low prices; for him especially 
that the monthly reviews—much more bulky 
than they are either in England or in the United 
States—rival each other in the seriousness with 
which they treat all the great questions of the 
day. 

*A1l the great questions of science, art and social 
life which are raised in any country of the world 
are warmly discussed at these students’ gather- 
ings—the more abstract problems during the first 
years of the curriculum, and the practical social 
questions later on. 

In fact, there is not one of the questions now 
interesting American citizens which is not dis- 
cussed with equal interest in some poor students’ 
lodgings at Moscow or in other university towns. 
The prospect of a growing imperialism in 
the United States, the problem of the great 
*‘combines’’ for trade, the latest distinguished 
American novel, Tammany Hall—all these are 
familiar to the Russian student toa degree which 
would undoubtedly astonish the American. 

All. the Russian universities are in large 
towns, and therefore many of the students are 
not isolated from their families. They bring 
some of their comrades to their mother’s evening 
tea-table, and with the communicativeness and 
the sociability of the Russians, the student who 
is tutor for the younger boys or-girls is soon 
| asked to join the family circle at seven o’clock 
round the tea-urn, and comes to be considered a 
member of the family. 

The result is, that far from there being any 
hostility between ‘‘town and gown,’’ the 
students exercise, on the contrary, a decidedly 
elevating influence in the family life. In the 
presence of a student the paterfamilias feels a 
certain uneasiness at expressing ultrareactionary 
views ; the mistress of the house, who may know 
| no interests in life higher than those which are 
| discussed in the Paris Modes’ Review, feels 
| slightly ashamed to appear in this light before 
the young ‘student friends of her son; while the 
young girl, seeing that the tutor of her brother 

pays her no attention whatever, finally asks him 

| timidly one day what he would advise her to 
|read. An intellectual tone is thus introduced 
to the life of the family as soon as there is a 
| student in it. 








The Men of the Future. 


i is thus in the universities, at the students’ 
| gatherings, during the animated friendiy 
| discussions in the students’ circles, that those 
men are developed who, during the next twenty 
years or so, will impress the stamp of their 
individualities upon the political life of the 
|eountry. The reader of Russian memoirs relat- 
}ing to the years which immediately followed 
the emancipation of the serfs (1861) is struck 
by the considerable number of men who came 
forward from all classes of society, ready to give 
a cordial support to the emancipation, and to 
collaborate fn all sorts of highly responsible 
positions in the practical carrying out of the 
emancipation of twenty millions of serfs. 
Where could they have come from when in old 
Russia there was no aetivity, no school where 
| such _men might have been developed ? Well, 
groups which 
| Turgenieff has mentioned several times with 
| such a warmth in his novels—groups in which 
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all the leading principles of the emancipation 
of the serfs were discussed years before the 
emancipation became a reality. 

Years will pass, and only a few of these young 
men will retain the sacred fire which inspired 
them during their university years; the remain- 
der will speak of these years with a sort of 
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condescension. But even with them some of 
the old leaven will remain. He who has heard 
the midnight clock strike amidst hot discussions, | 
or seen the first glitter of the dawn shine on! 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





the St. Petersburg sky as he returned from a 
students’ gathering; he who has felt, like 
Turgenieff, the influence of a Yikov Pasynkoff 
—a student leader of young men’s groups—will 
still, even if he has parted with the higher 
inspirations of his younger years, occasionally 
suffer a sort of inner remorse at his present want 
of idealism, and he will feel the desire that his 
| sons and daughters should know something by 
| personal experience of how he felt and acted 
' during the student years of his youth. 





WO startled old 
faces looked 
down from the 

haymow. What was 
Drusilla saying ? 

She was carrying 
on a conversation 
in the cow stall—a 
conversation of the 
most personal char- 
acter. To whom 
was she unfolding 
family secrets? ‘To whom was she making such 
a moan about loneliness and misery and other 
girlish nonsense ? 

‘*Now you see, my dear Daffy,’’ her voice 
went on, ‘‘I must do something. I cannot live 
on in this state. Here am I, eighteen years old. 
When I was fifteen I thought I would run away. 
You said, ‘Wait a bit.’ I did wait till I was 
sixteen. Then I wanted to run again. You 
said again, ‘Wait,’ and I’ve waited and waited, 
and now I’m not going to wait any longer.’’ 

**But surely you are not going to do such a 
silly thing as to run away ?’’ said a voice singu- 
larly like the girl's own. 

**Good gracious, no, Daffy! I’ve too much 
sense now. I’ve outgrown that foolishness. 
I’ve read too many stories of girls and boys 
running to large cities. Oh, the poor things!’’ 
and there was a quiver of compassion in the 
girl’s voice. ‘‘I can just see the crowded 
streets, the cold buildings, the stony-hearted 
strangers. No, I want to stay near my aunts. 
They’re not wholly disagreeable. They are 
good and k:nd in their way; but, oh, it’s a 
terrible way for young people! We get up, eat, 
drink, work and lie down again. Why, we are 
no higher in the intellectual scale than you 
are, Daffy,’’ and she convulsively hugged her 
listener’s neck. 

*‘Other people live in the same way,’’ was 
the severe response. 

**And other people have their children leave 
them!’ said the girl, passionately. ‘“‘If you 
don’t make home pleasant your children will 
drift away. Who comes to see us? I haven’t 
a friend in Grovetown—no, not one!’’ and the 
unhappy young voice trailed away into miser- 
able weeping. 

One of the two old women in the haymow 
above held up dismayed hands. ‘‘Who’s Drusilla 
got down there ?’’ 

‘‘Sh-h, Purpose!’’ murmured Aunt Melinda, 
shaking a forefinger at her. ‘‘Noone—noone,’’ 
and she shaped her mouth intoa big O. ‘‘She’s 
talking to the cow—our family cow. Thank 
fortune, she’s not blabbing her secrets to any 
of the neighbors—the baby!’’ and she listened 
contemptuously to the pitiful sound of the young 
girl’s sobs. 

** Talking to the cow!’’ whispered Aunt 
Purpose, stupidly. ‘‘But there are two people. 
I hear their voices. ’’ 

‘Do hush; she’ll hear you! I tell you she 
is alone—the little minx! She talks to the cow, 
and the cow talks back.’’ 

‘*But I don’t understand!’’ muttered Aunt 
Purpose, in deep bewilderment. ‘‘Cows can’t 
talk.’’ 

**Well, girls can rattle on enough for them- 
selves and a whole herd of cows,’’- said her 
sister. ‘‘She’s pretending Daffy can talk. 
Hush! She’s stopped crying.’’ 

There was silence below for a few minutes; 
then the cow remarked, brokenly, ‘‘You say 
you are going to leave your aunts, and yet you 
do not intend to run away. What are you going 
to do ?’’ 

The girl answered in a choking voice: ‘*This 
evening, after I have washed the dishes and 
hung up the cup-towels, I shall say, ‘Aunts, I 
am going to leave you. If I could do you any 
good or myself any good by staying, I would 
do so. Ihave written a note to Mrs. Leary—I 
see that she is advertising in the Guardian 
for a nursery governess for her children. I 
think she will give me the place. It isn’t 
much of a position, but it is a step above that 
of a household drudge, and something higher 
may come of it. Then if I leave you, aunts, 
you will be forced to get a hired girl, which 
will be a better thing, as you are getting too old 
for hard work.’ ’’ 

**And what do you suppose your aunts will 
say to this ?’’ inquired the cow, blandly. 

There was another long silence, broken finally 
by the girl: ‘‘ Daffy, I leave that to your 
imagination. ’’ 

Consternation reigned in the haymow, and 
when self-possession came, the girl was declaim- 
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desolation of two 
old women living 
alone and hating 





company! Were 
they ever young, 
Daffy? Did they 
ever jump and 
run about, or were they born stone images ?’’ 
**Come, come!’’ It was Daffy’s turn to 
speak. ‘‘ You are too hard on them. My 
mother, who was family cow before me, said 
she remembered when the Graybetter mansion 
was the liveliest placeintown. There were six 
children growing up, and the judge and Mrs. 
Graybetter kept open house. Your Aunt 
Melinda was always a serious girl, and fond of 
the housekeeping, but your Aunt Purpose was 








above, blushed, bridled, and nerv- 
ously clasped her hands. 

Daffy went on: ‘*The young men 
used to hover round her just to hear 
her talk and watch her shake her 
golden curls.’’ 

*‘Golden curls, Daffy!’’ said the 
girl, incredulously. ‘“That iron- 
gray hair ?’’ 

“The hair-dresser, Time, will 
finger your yellow locks, my dear,’’ 
said the cow, severely. 

**Then let me pass a caressing 
hand over my aunts’ gray heads,’’ 
said the girl, brightly. ‘‘But if 
only they would change, if only they 
would become model old women !’’ 

**What is a model old woman ?”’ 
asked the cow. 

**A model old woman is one who 
wears a simple, pretty gown, and 
sits by the fire or the window, and 
knits and reads, and encourages 
the young people to come about her. 
She doesn’t wash dishes and sweep 
floors and do all kinds of house- 
work if there is no need for her to 
do so, and that only exhaust what 
little strength she has.’’ 

“It takes money to have a pleas- 
ant time.’’ 

‘‘But we have plenty, Daffy, 
plenty. People think we are poor 
because we lost half our fortune. 
There is enough left to keep us in 
mild luxury.’’ 

“But your poor aunts got a 
fright.’’ 

**Yes, because we lost a part they 
thought the whole would go. But 
our money is safe—safe as a bank. 
I’ve heard old Mr. Dilkington, the 
lawyer, telling them again and 
again. They could relax this fright- 
ful grind whenever they liked. Oh, 
how I should like to make them 
over and have a lovely home here!’’ 

**Now what would you do,’’ said 
the cow, kindly, ‘‘if you had your own way ? 
Just make believe for a minute.’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ cried the girl, in an ecstasy of imagi- 
nation, ‘‘what wouldn’t I do? First of all, 
I’d throw open the doors and windows, and 
say to every fly in Grovetown, ‘Come in, inocu- 
late us with some of the spirit of the outside 
world, soar into these old-fashioned corners, 
and bring some life into our lives!’ ’’ 

*“H’m!”’ said the cow, dryly. ‘‘You’ll never 
do that while your aunts live.’’ 

**Then I’ll never do it after they’re dead!’’ 
said the girl, vehemently. ‘‘Never, never will 
I do anything after their death that they would 
not have approved of in life! I’d shut up ‘this 
house and move away. I’ll never, never have 
any pleasure here !’’ 

Fortunately the girl could not look into the 
haymow. 
and a menacing crease was forming itself about 
her lips. Aunt Purpose, seized by a sudden fit 
of trembling, gasped miserably, ‘‘Sell the house 
—the old Graybetter mansion ?”’ . 

Drusilla was going on with her imaginary 





ed ‘ 
**After the flies got in, and I had become 
tired of watching them have a good time, I’d 
go down-town. I’d buy hammocks and red 
garden-chairs to put under our lovely old elms, 
and I’d get hanging-plants and bird-cages for 
the veranda, and little tables, with all the 
latest books and magazines; and I’d keep two 
maids to do the work in this enormous house, 
and I’d take music lessons and study some 





ing mournfully, ‘‘Oh, the abomination of 


more; and I’d have all the young people 


the gayest of the gay, and a great beauty, too.’’ | this mean ?’’ 
At this point Aunt Purpose, on the haymow | 
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‘*WHAT IS A MODEL OLD WOMAN?” 


Aunt Melinda had become rigid, | 


running out and in, and once in a while I’d 
give a party ; and I’d go to the different minis- 
ters in Grovetown, and say quietly, ‘If you know 
of any lonely and homesick young people in this 
town, just give me their addresses and I’ll 
invite them to my house.’ 

**And I’d buy handsome black silk dresses 
for Aunt Melinda and Aunt Purpose, and have 
a horse for them to drive, and I’d try to get 
them to make a little fuss over me, and not act 
as if I didn’t belong to them, and —’’ 

‘Drusilla Mary Graybetter!’’? exclaimed a 
terrible voice. : 

The girl sprang out to the floor of the barn. 

Her Aunt Melinda, in cap and glasses, was 
on her hands and knees in the hay, peering 
down at her like some gigantic, unfriendly 
spider calling a halt to a timid fly below. 

‘Drusilla Mary Graybetter,’’ she said again, 
*thave you sent that letter ?’’ 

**No, Aunt Melinda,’’ murmured the fright- 
ened girl. 

**Go destroy it!’” 

The girl hesitated. 

Aunt Melinda’s cap-strings trembled. 
you going ?’” 

**T don’t know, aunt.’’ 

Something choked in Aunt Melinda’s throat. 
This rebellion had come toa head. ‘‘Keep your 
letter, then, for a few days,’’ she said, firmly. 
‘Do not send it.’’ 

**Very well, aunt,’’ said the girl, and she 
went slowly toward the house. 

“QO Melinda,’’ said Aunt Purpose, hysteri- 
cally, ‘‘what are you going to do? What does 


**Are 


She knew better 





Aunt Melinda groaned. 





BURGESS. 


| than her sister what it meant. It meant ruin 
| —ruin to her family pride. It had never occurred 
to her that her young niece, apparently: so meek 
under her iron rule, would, at the first oppor- 
tunity, break away and go to live among 
strangers. 

A long and painful silence fell between the 
two sisters. ‘‘She wants to go,’’ said Aunt 
Purpose, at last, ‘‘and we are old and set in our 
ways. I suppose it’s dull for a young person. 
I’ve said nothing, but I’ve often felt dull 
myself.’’ 

**She sha’n’t go!’’ said Aunt Melinda, sternly. 
**Not if we have to make ourselves over to keep 
her.’’ 

**How will you keep her ?’”’ said Aunt Pur- 
| pose, mildly. ‘‘She’s too old to whip or put in 
| a closet. ’’ 

**'You’ll see!’’ replied her sister, harshly. 
**Here, let me go down that ladder first. You 
might slip.’’ 

Aunt Purpose looked over her shoulder. ‘‘I 
haven’t been up here for years,’’ she said, softly. 
“It takes me back to the time when we were 
children. Do you remember our nests of apples 
in the hay, Melinda ?’’ 

Aunt Melinda grunted some inaudible reply. 

‘‘We always had a good time when we were 
young,’’ continued Aunt Purpose. ‘‘Mother 
was very kind about letting us have our friends 
visit us.’’ 

**Make haste!’’ said Aunt Melinda, shortly ; 
but she did not lift her head, for her grim old 
eyes were full of tears. 

The two old ladies strolled slowly to the 
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house, through barn-yard, hen-yard and chip- 
yard. Aunt Purpose sat down in the first chair 
she came to, and clasping her aching head with 
her hands, murmured, ‘‘I feel as if I had been 
out in a thunder-storm.’’ 

Aunt Melinda strode through to the wain- 
scoted front hall, where she threw open the big 
oaken door. 

‘*There!’’ she said to a swarm of amazed 
Grovetown flies playing without. ‘‘Come in 
and see what the old family portraits look like. 
I guess you’ve never seen them before.’’ 

The swarm needed no second invitation. 
Headed by one swarthy veteran, they came 
sailing in over their hostess’s head. Aunt 
Melinda groaned again as she watched them, 
but she was not one to put her hand to the plow 
and then turn back. 

Her sister, startled by the flies, had come out 
of the kitchen and was staring at her as if she 
thought she had gone crazy. Then, with a 
troubled air, she followed her from one room to 
another. Shutters were thrown open, rusty 
hinges creaked, old mahogany furniture glis- 
tened and shone. 

Finally Aunt Melinda sat down at the late 
judge’s seldom-used writing-desk. For a few 
minutes she wrote painfully; then she turned 
to her sister. ‘‘Listen, Purpose. Will this do 
for the first day? I’ve just put down what 
comes into my mind. Two hammocks, six 
rustic benches, flower-pots, garden tools, birds 
and cages, ice-cream freezer, one pound candy, 
books and magazines, black silk dress for Pur- 
pose, luster one for me, two hats and two 
muslins for Drusilla, three pairs kid gloves, 
two pairs silk, croquet set and house games —’’ 

**Good gracious!’’ ejaculated her 
sister. 

The elder woman laid down her 
paper and steadily confronted her. 
**Purpose, we’ve got to bribe that 
girl to stay.’”’ 

‘But are you going to get all 
those things ?’’ 

‘Yes, and I’m going to take 
her with me. Drusilla!’’ she 
called, going to the foot of the wide 
staircase. 

The girl had not used these stairs 
since house-cleaning time. Her 
aunts always made her go up and 
down the back stairway. Now she 
came reluctantly, making, although 
she did not know it, a touching, 
girlish picture on the broad, old- 
fashioned steps. 

She was pale and unhappy, and 
her eyes looked as if she had been 
crying again. 

‘I want you to go to town with 
me,’’ said Aunt Melinda. 

“I don’t care to go,’’ Drusilla 
said, in a low voice. 

Aunt Melinda stared, and Aunt 
Purpose shook in her slippers. ‘‘I 
want you to go,’’ Aunt Melinda 
repeated, doggedly, ‘‘to help me 
buy some things. ’’ 

Drusilla changed the-subject. ‘‘I 
am very sorry that you heard what 
I was saying out in the cow stall.’’ 

**I’m glad you have sense enough 
to confide in a cow instead of a 
gossip,’’ said Aunt Melinda, dryly, 

**but a relative is a step higher than 
a cow. In future, when you want 
anything, come to me. I didn’t 
know you were lonely.’’ 

The girl’s lip quivered. ‘‘Have 
you ever heard anything else I have 
said out there ?’’ 

**No,’’ said her aunt, sharply, 
**we’re not in the habit of eaves- 
dropping! We were up in the mow 
looking for eggs. Purpose thought she heard a 
hen cackling. ’’ 

‘*Aunt, I want my liberty,’’ Drusilla said, 
slowly, but with determination. ‘‘If Mrs. 
Leary doesn’t take me, I will go somewhere 
else. I have quite made up my mind; but I 
| will wait till you get a girl, if you like.’’ 

**And what are we going to do with all these 
things ?’’ asked Aunt Melinda, handing her 
| the shopping list. 
| Drusilla took it, turned it over and over, then 
went from red to white, and white to red. 

‘Don’t ery,’”’ said Aunt Purpose, sympathet- 
ically. 

Drusilla immediately burst into a flood of 
tears. ‘‘I—I don’t want to make you miser- 
able,’’ she said, at last. 

*‘What matter, if you have a good time ?’’ 
observed her aunt, coolly. 

Drusilla looked up through her tears. ‘‘Can 
one have a good time alone ?’’ she exclaimed, 
generously. Then from the depths of a loving 
nature rose an unerring impulse. She sprang 
from her seat and flung her arms, first round 
the neck of the older woman, who sat calmly 
polishing her glasses; then she embraced Miss 
Purpose, who had been softly patting her hand. 

The girl did not know what she had done. 
‘There was an immense reserve force of affection 
in the stern New England nature of the aunt 
who was the leader in household affairs. The 
girl had appealed to it, and her appeal was not 
in vain; and when she hurriedly began to 
murmur apologies for her seeming ingratitude, 





Aunt Melinda forcibly checked her. ‘‘ No 
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more of that, Drusilla! Get your hat and come 
with me. I’m going to hire two girls, and a 
week from to-night we’ll give you a party.’’ 

Drusilla half-closed her dazzled eyes, while 
Aunt Purpose ejaculated faintly, ‘‘A party! 
What will people say ?’’ 

** All sorts of things,’’ replied her sister, com- 
posedly. ‘‘We’ll tell them we’ve been waiting 
for Drusilla’s majority.’’ 

They went to town and did their shopping, 
coming home with flushed faces. They did 
more shopping on successive days, and soon the 
party was given. It was an exceedingly stiff 
party, for the Graybetters had grown out of the 
way of entertaining. The supper was good, 
however, and Aunt Melinda, far from being 
daunted, began a series of parties. What she 
went through, and what her shy sister and the 
still more shy niece went through, on making 
their plunge into Grovetown society, would fill 
a volume; but Drusilla soon had all the friends 
she wanted, and the unwonted stir about the 
old house filled the veins of its elderly owners 
with animation. The Graybetter mansion 
regained its former reputation of being the most 
popular place in town, and Miss Melinda’s 
heart was secretly filled with pride. 

**Your niece is a most charming talker,’’ 
said a neighbor to her one day. ‘‘She is really 
brilliant. It is wonderful, considering the 
quiet way in which you brought her up.’’ 

Miss Melinda hesitated an instant. The 
lady’s tone was engaging, yet curious. How 
much she would like to know about good old 
Daffy out in the cow barn, and of poor,:-lonely 
Drusilla’s conversations with her on every 
imaginable subject, from making pies to Emer- 
son’s philosophy ! 

But she would never know. The neighbors 
had never found out the reason for the sudden 
change in the Graybetter style of living, and 
Aunt Melinda did not intend that they should. 

*‘She has always been a great reader,’’ she 
said, calmly waving her black lace fan to and 
fro. ‘‘We have an attic half-full of books, in 
addition to my father’s library.’’ 

Then she gazed across the lawn at Drusilla, 
who was surrounded by a flock of girl friends. 
The Misses Graybetter were giving a garden- 


**Will you excuse me for a minute ?’’ said 
Aunt Melinda. ‘‘I have an important order to 
give about a sick animal. Or will you come 
with me ?”’ 

*T should like to go with you,’’ said the 
neighbor, agreeably. ‘‘I have not seen your 
new horse yet.’’ 

*‘Uriah,’’ said Aunt Melinda, at the barn 
door, ‘‘where are you ?’’ 

A man came out from the cow stable. 

**You sent word that Daffy is sick.’’ 

**Yes, ma’am, old age. Shall I shoot her ?’’ 

**No; send at once for the best veterinary 
you can find. Doctor her and put her out to 
pasture. Don’t kill her unless she suffers.’’ 

“One gets attached to a family cow,’’ said 
the neighbor, sympathetically. 

“I like this cow,’’ replied Aunt Melinda, 
reflectively, ‘‘about as well as any cow we ever 
had, and Drusilla would be upset if anything 
happened to her. ’’ 
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CULEBRA ISLAND. 


By Lieut. John M. Ellicott. 


LTHOUGH the schoolboys of to-day may 
know well the geography of the United 
States, not many of them can quickly point to 
Culebra Island. Yet it is just now the center of 
interest to students of naval operations all over 
the world, and it would not have this fictitious 
interest if it were not likely to have a real and 
highly important interest in a war where the 
West Indies was the theater of operations. 

When we took Porto Rico from Spain, a 
number of smaller islands around it also fell 
to us, and Culebra is one of them. It lies about 
forty miles east of Porto Rico, and some twenty 
miles west of the Danish island of Saint 
Thomas, which we have been trying recently 
to buy. Standing on Culebra Island, one sees 
both Saint Thomas and Porto Rico looming up 
in bluish bluffs and peaks on each side. 

Culebra is a little island of green hills and 
valleys, covered with tropical jungle and. long 
grass. It has one tiny, squalid village of half- 
breeds and negroes, and a few thatched huts 
scattered about in other parts. It is almost 
waterless and nearly uncultivated, although 
once the Spaniards raised cattle on it. 

Why, then, is Culebra such an important 
place in our eyes, or rather in the eyes of our 
students of naval warfare? Because it lies in 
that corner of the West Indies nearest to Europe, 
and because it has a harbor—a land-locked, deep- 
water harbor, which is better than any other in 
this strategically important neighborhood. 

The Spaniards never took the trouble to 
survey the entrance to this harbor to see if large 
ships could get in, although they owned the 
island for hundreds of years. We went to work 
on it at once. First we surveyed it, then we 
sent in some smaller ships; then, last winter, 
one of our big battle-ships, the Massachusetts, 
steamed serenely in and anchored in the bay. 
Now the channel is buoyed, and the harbor is 
more easily entered than that of New York. 
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But we are not even satisfied yet, so we are | men. 
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now going to test its capacity with a whole war 
fleet, just as if war existed in the West Indies, 
and we were going to fight from Culebra as if it 
were a home port. 

So if you were to visit Culebra to-day you 
would see its harbor full of vessels of all kinds: 
repair ships, colliers, beef boats, water boats, 
transports, cruisers, tugs and barges, while 
around the island are anchored half a dozen big 
battle-ships, and dotting its green hills are the 
brown tents of a thousand marines. At night 


|camp-fires glow from its hillsides and signal 
torches wave from its mountain-tops. In the 
daytime despatch-boats are rushing about and 
troops are drilling on shore. 

Far away to the southward, in the Gulf of 
| Paria, which lies between Venezuela and Trini- 
| dad, another fleet of Uncle Sam’s battle-ships 

is collected. They have been gathered from our 
| squadrons in Europe and in South America. 
| These constitute ‘‘the enemy’’ in the ‘‘war’’ 
| which is now being reported in the newspapers. 














94 OU’D like to know what scarred my 

hands so badly?’’ said the captain. 

**Well, take the tiller while we make this 

long reach to the fishing-grounds, and I’1l tell 

you. It’s something that happened about fifteen 

years ago, long before I settled down to shore- 

fishing and taking city men out for a day’s try 
at the cod. 

**In the winter of ’88 I went out of Gloucester 


to the Banks as ‘first hand’ on the schooner | 


Never Fear. When we pulled up our anchor 
for the last time, in March, and started for 
Boston, we were full of cod to the deck-beams, 
and sure to make over sixty dollars a man. 
Everybody on board was feeling good. 

**Five of the fleet got under way together. 
Talk about your cup-races! They don’t compare 
for a minute with a brush between three or 
four fishermen with their bowsprits pointed for 
market and home after a ‘fresh trip’ to the 
Banks. Minutes mean dollars then. 
Every stitch set, lee rails under, and 
nothing taken in until after it’s blown 
away! 

**For the first hour it was nose and 
nose between us by the wind, all logging 
over ten knots with a stiff northerly 
breeze. Then the Never Fear drew 
ahead out of the bunch, and we shook 
a rope’s end over the taffrail. You can’t 
blame a crew for feeling a little frisky 
when they’re leading the fleet, and their 
duck is lifting them landward at the rate 
of a mile every six minutes. 

‘*Before dark we had a good lead over 
the nearest schooner, and when we went 
down to supper their running lights 
were twinkling well astern. The wind 
showed no signs of going down; on the 
contrary, it seemed to be freshening 
every minute. This just suited us, for 
we liad the best rough-weather boat on 
the Banks, and we knew that, even if 
we did have to put ina single reef, our 
rivals behind would be putting in two. 

**The cook gave us the best he had that 
night. If there was a man on board who failed 
to do justice to that smoking hot supper, I didn’t 
see him. The only dissatisfied ones were the 
watch on deck, who began to be afraid that there 
wouldn’t be anything left for them, and who 
kept shouting down the companionway for-us to 
‘give them a show.’ 

‘*After supper those who had no work on 
hand busied themselves in writing letters, 
making boats,-or playing games. During the 
trip I had played checkers a good deal with one 
of the men, named Howard Johnson. A few 
days before we had arranged a tournament of 
five games; each had won two, and now was 
to come the rubber. We set our pieces, and 
three or four of our shipmates gathered round 
us to watch the battle. 

‘““The board was equipped after a unique 
fashion. In the middle of each square was a | 
little hole to receive a short brad fixed in the 
bottom of the checkers. This prevented them 
from rolling off, and we could play, even when 
the vessel was on her beam-ends, without fear 
that the position of our men would be disturbed 
by the motion. 

**At it we went in good earnest, and a series 
of cautious exchanges soon left us only three 
kings apiece. Then ensued several minutes of 
manceuvering to gain the advantage. I was 
just getting my opponent in a tight place, when 
all at once we heard the captain shout from 
deck : 

*** All hands to reef the mainsail!’ 

**So engrossed had we been in our game that | 
we had paid but little attention to what was 
going on above, and we were hardly aware that 
the staysail, foretopsail, balloon-jib and main- | 
topsail had already been taken in. 
last order brought us up ‘all standing,’ for we | 
knew that it would never have been given 
without need. 





‘I grabbed my reefer from its hook and | fairly in my hands, but it was so small and was | my coat. 


Albert WeGolm 





bull-rope hauled out, earrings passed, and we 
began to knot the reef-points. As first hand I 
took my place at the end of the boom, which 
was a very long one, running out almost sixteen 
feet beyond the stern. Right under me, as I 
worked, was the log-line, shimmering with 
phosphorescence where it skimmed the surface, 
like a cord of fire. I remember thinking how 
| high our speed must be to make the line turn so 
rapidly. 

**T had been out on the boom again and again 
in much rougher weather, and never given the 
danger a second thought. A man will run a 
certain risk nine times and escape. The tenth 
time he is punished for his carelessness. This 
was my, tenth time. 

**My duty took me a little longer than the 
others, and by the time I had finished there was 
nobody else working on the boom. I had just 
tied the last knot, when the schooner gave a 
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But, grip hard as I could, it slowly slipped 
| through my lacerated fingers, cutting them to 
the bone. I cannot express to you the mental 
| suffering caused me by that slowly escaping 
line. It seemed but to prolong the agony of a 
certain death. 

**My hold loosened. The cord darted forward 
again; and then my fingers closed in a final grip 
round the brass fin of the log! It was my last, 
my only chance. It was like taking hold of a 
propeller, and my hands were cut frightfully as 


| the fin revolved for an instant before it stopped. 


The only thing that saved my fingers from being 
literally sliced to pieces was the thick mittens I 
had on. I was jerked ahead for a few feet, 
the strain telling fearfully on my arms and 
shoulders. Then the line slackened, as the 
schooner came up into the wind. 

*‘Just then, with a burst of smoky light, the 
torch flamed up, revealing every detail of 
the vessel and flashing in sparkles innumerable 
across the foaming black waters. I shall never 
forget how the Never Fear looked to me in 
that brief moment. Her sails were shaking, 
and every rope stood sharply out. As she 
rolled her deck toward me I could see the tubs 
and fish-kits, the nests of dories lashed between 
the fore and main rigging, and the anchor on 
the bow. I could see my shipmates preparing 
to do all they could for my reseue. Half a 
dozen were getting a dory over. I knew that I 
had been seen, for fingers were pointed in my 
direction, and voices of encouragement were 
faintly borne to me above the rush of the waves. 
Could I keep afloat in that freezing water until 
| they should reach me ? 
| **Then somebody realized my situation. 

** *“He’s caught the log-line!’ I heard a voice 
shout. ‘Get hold here, everybody, and pull 
him alongside! Stand by to haul!’ 

‘*Half a dozen men formed a chain at the 








I WAS JERKED AHEAD. 


sudden roll to windward; I lurched back, lost 
my footing, and in an instant was flung into 
the water. As I sank I gave a shout for help, 
and the last sound that reached my ears as the 
waves closed over me was Johnson’s: ery of 
alarm : 

** *Man overboard! Man overboard!’ 

**T was heavily and warmly dressed. I had 
on thick fisherman’s boots, and a leather jacket 
under my reefer, and so was in no condition for 
swimming. My situation was a desperate one. 
A man who falls in the night from a vessel 
moving so rapidly as the Never Fear stands 
but little chance of living to tell of it. 

**As my head came above water, I shot an 
anxious glance in the direction where I supposed 
the vessel to be. She was nowhere in sight! 
For a few seconds 1 tasted the bitterness of 
certain death. Then I was lifted from the 
trough of the sea by a huge comber, and saw 
the Never Fear fifty feet away. At the same 
instant down across the billows came the shout: 

** ‘Light the torch !’ 

**A few minutes before I had been warm and 


comfortable in the cabin over my game of | 


checkers. Now I was fighting for my life in the 
freezing seas. A great wave overwhelmed me, 
blotting the schooner from my view once more. 
When I was lifted aloft on the crest of the next 
comber the vessel was twenty-five feet farther 
away. 

**Hope was almost dead within me, when 
suddenly I saw the log-line, like a ray of light, 
cutting the waves near by. That line repre- 
sented life to me. I made a grab at it, but 
missed it altogether; my hands clutched cold 
water and nothing more. I tried a second 


But that | time, and just touched it with the tips of my | tight. 


mittens. 
“Once more I grasped at it, desperately, 
despairingly. This time I caught the cord 


stern, and I knew that they were going to pull 
me in. The figures busy with the dory were 
lowering her over the side. 

‘**Hold tight, Jackson!’ came the hail. 
‘Steady, now, mates, pull away!’ 

‘The slack came in rapidly, and soon the 
line was taut. Then with a shock that almost 
broke my hold I was pulled under water. Both 
arms were stretched to their utmost straight over 

|my head, and my hands clutched the log in a 
| death-grip. If I let go now, I should never 
| rise. 

| I had been snapped under so suddenly that I 
| had not time to get a full breath, and in a few 
seconds I was on the verge of strangulation. 
| Should I never come to the top ? 

| *T seemed to be stemming the course of a 
| furious river. ‘The constant rush of cold water 
against the top of my head was turning me into 
a block of ice. I could see nothing. I could 
hear only the thunder of the billows that 
engulfed me. And through it all, growing 
| more and more painful every instant, was the 
| terrible strain on my hands and arms. 

‘‘My shipmates were hauling me in like a 
| cod on the end of a line, not steadily, however, 
| but with a series of jerks, as they loosened their 
holds to get fresh ones. And every jerk seemed 
to start my arms in their sockets. They told 
me afterwards that it was only a matter of 
seconds, but to me the agony of my strained 
| muscles lengthened the time indefinitely. 

**It was impossible to keep my mouth closed 

|any longer. I opened it, and experienced the 
sensations of a drowning man, as the cold water 
rushed in. Gradually my senses slipped away. 
I forgot where I was, why I was holding on so 
My fingers were just relaxing their grip, 
when with a rush I was pulled to the surface. 
| A rope slipped down round my shoulders, and 
the sharp iron of a gaff penetrated the back of 
I heard the sound of voices over me. 


pushed my arms through the sleeves, jammed running so rapidly that I could not retain my | Then my head struck the side of the schooner 


my cap down on my head, pulled on my 
mittens, and made a jump for the companion- | 
way. Things were lively enough outside. A 
living gale was blowing, and the spray flew over | 
the bow, as the Never Fear, heeled to her lee | 
rail, cut through the tumbling seas. The sky 
was perfectly clear and dark blue, and the stars 
shone large, cold and brilliant. 

‘In a few seconds the deck swarmed with 
The halyards were slacked away, the 








hold. The line was of cotton, woven hard, and 
about the size of a lead-pencil. 

**T knew that the end of the line must be 
near. Casting a glance over my shoulder, I saw 
the ripple of the log not thirty feet away. If 
that once passed by me, all hope was gone. I 


determined to hold fast, let my fingers suffer 
what they might, and with a sudden effort I 
closed them once more. The cord tautened 
under my weight, and began to pull me along. 


|as she rolled down, and everything seemed to 
| explode in a blaze of stars. 

| ‘*When I came to myself I was in my ‘bunk, 
| and we were nearly up to Boston harbor. It 
| was some days before I could make much use of 
my hands and arms, or even feed myself; and 
my fingers did not heal for weeks. But I 
| finished that game of checkers with Johnson, 
and beat him, too, although some one else had 
to move my kings for me.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
he present week averages in this country the 
coldest of any in the year. ‘The cold, 
which proverbially begins to strengthen with 
the lengthening days, does so till about the 
middle third of January; then some weakening 
of its foree may ordinarily be looked for. _ 
- M* it always carry messages of happiness !’’ 
The words were spoken when the Cali- 
fornia end of the all-American Pacific cable was 
recently brought ashore. It is too much to 
hope; but there is the consolation that no 
matter how much unhappiness a message may 
convey, it will be soon over. 





S" Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the opposi- 
tion leader in the House of Commons, was | 
lately interrupted by the prime minister, who 
judged that he was wandering too far from the 
question. ‘*You are not arguing about me, I 
hope,’’ said Mr. Balfour. : ‘‘No,’’ replied Sir 
Henry, *‘I am arguing at large.’’ The phrase 
fits the discursiveness and inconsequence of 
many a legislative address. 

he generosity of the Pittsburg street railway 

company to its men has a public side. Just 
before Christmas the company distributed thirty 
thousand dollars to such of its motor-men and 
conductors as had had no accidents during the 
preceding six months. The gifts, distributed 
in accordance with conditions which had been 
previously announced, not only made a merry 
Christmas for four-fifths of the men, but secured 
safer conditions of travel for the public. 


n the ‘‘Disputations of Alcuin’’ this colloquy 
oceurs: ‘‘Pepin—What is the liberty of 
man? Alcuin—Innocenee.’’ One is reminded 
of this by the arrest in Madrid last month of 
the Humbert family, which fled from Paris in 
May, after defrauding various people of ten 
million dollars, as told in The Companion 
for July 3d. The bondage to their misdeeds, 
which began twenty-five years ago, only became 
a little more burdensome when the disclosure 
The old monk who proclaimed innocence 
as liberty knew several things about the human 
heart. 


hen General Grant visited the tomb of 
Ferdinand and Isabella on his tour 
round the world, he turned to his wife and 
said, ‘‘ Julia, that is how we should lie.’’ 
Aceordingly arrangements were made in the 
splendid monument on the bank of the Hudson 
for the great soldier and his wife to lie side by 
side, and when Mrs. Grant died, last month, her 
body was put in the granite sarcophagus pre- 
pared for her, where it will remain, beautifully 
illustrating to the world that those who are 
joined in life believe that the union is an 
eternal rather than a temporal one. 
A ste of fifty pounds for a safe lamp for 
burning kerosene was offered at the 
Grocers’ Exhibition in London recently. The 
lamp was to cost only one shilling and three- 
pence, wholesale. The specifications, as set 
forth in a trade review, were sensible and 
salutary. Since one of the most serious prob- 
lems in London is the protection of drunkards 
against themselves, the object in view was to 
find a lamp which, if thrown by a drunken man 
at his wife, for example, would extinguish 
itself. The wife might be injured, but the 
children and the house would not be consumed. 
2 Serv in children has two sides. A young | 
woman doctor having charge of a mission | 
hospital in Soochow was recently visited by | 
two young Chinamen carrying a wee baby girl. 
‘They were much embarrassed and very awkward 
with their charge. They had found it in a 
straw hut, its mother dying; and taking pity 
upon the baby, had bought it for ten dollars. 
Having no women relatives, they had taken 
entire charge of it themselves, and at last, that 
it might have a fair start in life, had brought 
it to the American hospital for treatment. 
Doing it ‘‘unto the least of these,’’ did not the 
so-called heathen Chinee do it unto Him ? 
ll United States treaties with Spain were 
abrogated by the war of 1898, and when 
peace was made negotiations for new treaties 
were begun. The new agreement, which settles 
the commercial relations between the two 
countries, was signed in Madrid in July and 
ratified by the United States Senate in Decem- 
ber. For nearly five years the peace treaty was 
the only existing agreement between the United 
States and Spain. If Spain did more business 
with this country, so much time would not have 
been allowed to pass without trade treaties. 
Our trade with Spain in 1901 was only twenty 
miliion dollars; in the same year we did a 
business of fifty-nine millions with Italy, and 
one hundred and four millions with Holland, to 
say nothing of the trade with France, Germany 
or Great Britain. 


O'! the one hundred and forty graduates who 
have gone out from the George Junior 
Republic, only three have as yet come into 
conflict with the law, although before entering 
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achievement, it lies with the fiftieth annual 
report of the New York Children’s Aid Society 
to state the affirmative. Of the children helped 
by that institution, one has become governor of 
a state and one of a territory, two are members 
of Congress, three district attorneys, and several 
members of state legislatures; twenty-one have 
become clergymen, twenty-six bankers, thirty- 
four lawyers, seventeen physicians, eight post- 
masters,-and over a thousand serve their country 
in the army and navy. Although the advan- 
tages of a Home with a capital H can never 
equal all the dear, simple, every-day accom- 
paniments of the one with a little h, it yet 
offers to every inmate a foothold for an eminently 
useful and successful career. 
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‘FOR LOVE AND FOR HATE. 


For those who love the world is wide, 
But not for those who hate. 
Thomas B. Aldrich. 
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A TWENTIETH-CENTURY MARVEL. 


he message from the Governor-General of 
T Canada to King Edward, flung from a 
masthead in Cape Bretori into the all- 
pervading ether, and caught up by a receiving 
instrument on the coast of England, marked the 
beginning of a new era in man’s communication 
with his fellows. 

Wireless telegraphy is not the latest novelty. 
Ships at sea have conversed with other ships long 
miles away ; messages have been transmitted on 
the land between points separated by mountain 
ranges ; signals, faint yet recognizable, have been 
exchanged across the Atlantic; but never until 
the beginning of Christmas week was an intelli- 
gible sentence sent upon the waves of the ether 
to the other shore of the broad ocean. Then for 
the first time all limits within which this new 
mode of communication is possibly available 
were removed. 

In an early number of Niles’s Register, of 

Baltimore, when the steamboat was to an 
astonished people what the wireless message is 
to this generation, the remark was made, with 
tlre appropriate number of exclamation-points, 
that the time might come when a person could 
go from Baltimore to Boston. in thirty - six 
hours. 
Harper’s Weekly, in a spirit of fun, lately 
suggested that when the wireless system has 
been developed, if John Smith wishes to talk 
with his brother, he may send out the message, 
** James, where are you ?’’ and receive immedi- 
ately the answer, ‘‘I am on the top of Mount 
Saint Elias,’’ or ‘‘I am in the Klondike, 
digging gold,’’ or ‘‘Am on the Chicago limited ; 
will be home Sunday.’’ 

In our time it is not safe to laugh at even so 
grotesque a fancy as that. It may yet come true. 
Fifty years hence some literary grub, turning 
over the pages of this year’s Companion, may 
alight on this article, and wonder that the word 
**fancy,’’ still less ‘‘grotesque,’’ could be applied 
to the suggestion that the communication by the 
wireless system may yet become universal. 


A LONG PUBLIC LIFE. 


_] some respects the most notable career in the 
| history of the National House of Repre- 

sentatives has been that of Galusha A. 
Grow, of Pennsylvania, which is now nearing 
a close. Mr. Grow will be eighty years- of age 
next August, and in view of the changes made 
by the new apportionment of districts last year, 
he declined to be a candidate for reélection. 

Mr. Grow entered Congress for the first time 
when only twenty-eight years old—more than 
half a century ago. He was then the youngest 
member of the House; he is to-day the oldest 
member. He has not served continuously; in 
his young manhood he was elected six times 
in succession, and was chosen Speaker of the 
House for the last of these terms. In his later 
years, beginning with a special election in 1893, 
he has been elected five times in succession as 
Congressman at lange from his state. 

What a stretch of our country’s history such a 
congressional career spans! Schoolboys, study- 
ing American history, think themselves little 
more than half-way through the ordinary text- 
books when they reach the ‘‘Wilmot Proviso,’’ 
and yet Mr. Grow was the immediate successor 
in Congress of David Wilmot, its author. His 
first speech and for years his chief efforts were 
in favor of the homestead bill, a measure which 
became a law before the majority of people now 
living were born. His first three elections to 
Congress were as a Free Soil Democrat; since 
then he has been a Republican. 

In appearance Mr. Grow is a little above 
medium height and well built; he stands 
straight and walks with almost youthful vigor. 
His face is pleasing and intellectual, and his 
thick gray beard is almost the only evidence of 
age. It has been his practice for several years 
to deliver in each session a set speech, on some 
one of the larger topics of general interest 
suggested in the President’s message. This 
year he spoke on the relations of labor and 
capital. 


Congress, for the first time in many years, there 
will be no ex-Speaker among its members to 
enjoy this privilege. 
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PEACEFULNESS OF TREES. 


The forest trees combine 
To talk of peace where mortals would repine. 
Eric Mackay. 
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A GOOD FRIEND. 


he best New-year or birthday present a 

a8 ‘woman can give herself is a good friend. 
The first step toward that is that she 

should show herself friendly. No real com- 
panionship ever comes to the woman who is 
cool or reserved. 
The world has jeered for so long at the friend- 
ship possible to women that they are themselves 
hardly yet inclined to take such friendship 
seriously. Still, the intimacies of life in 
women’s colleges and the community of interest 
in women’s clubs have undoubtedly done much 
to open to the solitary sex the enchanted ground 
of friendship. 
The briefest experience proves that friendship 
takes time. No real communication is estab- 
lished between two women while one sits on 
the edge of a chair, furred, bonneted and gloved, 
and the other counts the minutes by the clock 
before she may be released to go back to her 
afternoon task. The hour of unhurried leisure 
before the open fire or the long walk over 
country roads may not produce as glib talk as 
the formal call, but they foster acquaintance as 
that ceremony never can. 

Out of real friendship there will never come 
irritation with work, discontent with household 
conditions, or cheapened ties in any relation of 
life. The good friend becomes by the fact of 
being a good friend a better sister, daughter, 
wife, mother. If she does not bring forth this 
fruit-of friendship it may be suspected that she 
is cherishing only a make-believe, and not the 
genuine article. 

When the real seed springs up, it produces 
the flower of life. Emerson somewhere says 
that it makes no difference in looking back five 
years how we have-been fed or dressed or lodged. 
These things are quickly forgotten, and leave 
little or no trace. But it counts much whether 
during that time we have been companioned, 
and how. 
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POLITICAL ISSUES IN JAPAN. 


apan lately-has been passing through a 
political crisis. The Japanese are slowly 
gaining some conception of the nature of 

representative government, and the latest politi- 
cal dispute has arisen from the demand for 
fuller control over the affairs of the empire by 
the national legislature. 

The emperor is an absolute ruler, but in 
1889 he consented to a degree of constitutional 
government. . He retains full executive power, 
which he exercises through a cabinet appointed 
by hiniself. He exercises legislative power by 
the advice and consent of the Imperial Diet, 
composed of a house of peers and a house of 
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the other countries combined; yet the Porte 
has refused to the United States the conces- 
sions which it has granted to the countries of 
Europe. 

There are few countries in the world where 
proper authority is so necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of any task as in Turkey, and 
our enterprises there have suffered and still 
suffer for the lack of it. ‘The ancient land of 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, Hittites, Persians, 
Syrians and Hebrews is the richest field in the 
world for archeological research. Knowledge 
which throws light on Bible history is con- 
stantly unearthed there. 

In this work Germany has led and still leads, 
largely because her scientists have worked with 
the advantage of proper authority. Most of the 
results which have been achieved in this field 
by Americans have been secured by the use of 
permits issued to Germans. 

The University of Pennsylvania, which has 
been a leader, has made its extensive excavations 
under a permit issued personally to Doctor 
Hilprecht, the head of the archeological depart- 
ment. He isa German citizen. The American 
school of archeology in Jerusalem can do its 
work only in the same roundabout way, and 
one American professor has been in Constanti- 
nople a year, seeking authority to excavate in 
Babylonia or Palestine. 

The delegation which called upon President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay ask nothing rad- 
ical, but only that Turkey be urged or obliged 
to confer upon the United States the rights of 
the most favored nation. 
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IN A SHABBY PARLOR. 


“Tt was a pleasant room, certainly,—there was 

sunlight, and a window-box in blossom, and 
the chairs were comfortable, — but — well— I’m 
sure I appreciate Mrs. Winn’s wish to do her 
share, but it wasn’t really necessary to have the 
committee meet there, you know; and perhaps 
by waiting a year she would have had things 
| freshened up. 

“The paper was so faded there was no pattern 
left, and you couldn’t help seeing darns on the 
sofa cover, and there was a pile of books arranged 
to cover a burned place in the table-cloth,—men 
always do drop matches about; I can sympathize 
with her,—and, my dear, the one new-looking 
rug was all sprinkled with black, and Mrs. Winn 
caught me looking at it,—of course I said what 
a pity such a pretty rug should have met with an 
accident,—and she laughed as if she didn’t care 
a mite, and said Jessie did that pounding her 
fountain pen when she was doing a thesis; but 
what did it matter as long as the thesis got a 
marginal indorsement from the professor, ‘Thor- 
oughly well done’? 

“I dare say it was; but if my daughter had 
spoiled a new rug of mine, when I couldn’t afford 
another—but there, it’s no use talking! Some 
people are too fussy, 1 suppose, and some are too 
easy-going, and Eleanor Winn is one of them. I 
don’t believe she minds her house being shabby. 
I don’t even believe she minds when people notice 
it is.” 

“That’s rather fine, isn’t it?’”’ queried one of the 
listeners, thoughtfully. “At least, if the shabbiness 
is the well-worn and well-kept kind, without 
untidiness. I’m afraid it is beyond me to be quite 
comfortable when my household possessions need 
renovating, and I have to put up with shabby old 





representatives. A change in the political 
complexion of the house of representatives is 
not necessarily followed by a change in the 
cabinet. One of the great parties believes that 
this system is excellent, as under it the power of 
the emperor over administration is supreme. 
The other great party desires the cabinet to be 
responsible to the Imperial Diet instead of to 
the emperor, that the people may have more 
influence in the government. 

The recent ‘‘crisis’’ is due to the practically 
unanimous objection of the house of representa- 
tives to the continuance of the present rate of 
land tax, and to the plans for raising money for 
enlarging the navy, whereas the cabinet insists 
that the land tax be unchanged, as its proceeds 
are needed for naval expansion. 

In England such a divergence between the 
ministry and the Parliament would be instantly 
followed by a change in the cabinet. In the 
United States, Congress would express its wishes 
by passing bills to carry them into effect, and 
the President would refuse to approve the bills. 
In Japan the differences have produced a situa- 
tion not provided for by constitution or custom. 
The unraveling of the disagreement, whether by 
the retirement of the cabinet or by compromise, 
will increase the knowledge of government 
among a people who have had a constitution 
only thirteen years. 
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AMERICA IN TURKEY. 
octor Post, Doctor Eddy and Mr. Peet, 


educational interests in Turkey, lately 
called upon President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hay for the purpose of setting before them the 
conditions there, as they affect American schools 
and archeological institutions, and if possible 
of seeuring their betterment. 

France, Russia, Germany and Italy now 
maintain schools in Turkey. On behalf of 
each the Porte has issued irades which give the 
schools legal standing and secure protection. 





Mr. Grow, in accordance with the custom of 
the House of Representatives, has been invited, 





the Republic most of them had been arrested for 
offenses. 


Encouraging as is such negative | regular drawing of seats begins. 


as a former Speaker, to select his seat before the 
In the next 


The American schools and philanthropic enter- 
| prises in and for Turkey represent an investment 
of something like five million dollars, which is 
| more than the valuation of the schools of all 


who represent American scientific and | 


| things because I can’t afford new ones ; but beside 
| Mrs. Winn’s way of taking it, at least I’ve the 
grace to feel petty.” 

| “I was at the meeting, too,” put in the second 
| listener, quietly, “and I noticed the shabbiness; 
| but I thought the roomcharming. Artists always 
| admire the soft, faded colors of hard-worn peasant 
costumes, you know, and delight in painting them. 
They say there’s a harmony and a character about 
|} them new clothes couldn’t possibly have. I 
thought it was the same with Mrs: Winn’s parlor ; 
| its shabbiness was so clean, so characteristic, so 
|homely and so full of welcome, I thought it 
| lovely!” 

“Lovely!” echoed the first speaker, in amaze- 
ment. She reflected, and added with a laugh, 
“No, I won’t pretend to agree; I didn’t think it 
lovely, and I don’t. But I’ll admit one thing: 
everybody seemed particularly at home and 
cheerful and sociable there, and we had the best 
meeting of the year, so perhaps it’s as well she 
invited us, after all.” 
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A WAYSIDE SEED. 


ne would not dare to say how much Mrs. 
Capen paid the musician for playing at her 
reception ; it. was some fabulous sum, but, as she 
remarked, one must furnish entertainment, and 
this pianist was all the rage. When the first notes 
of the instrument rang out there was a hush for 
a moment in the brilliant rooms, then the buzz 
and the chatter went on with renewed vigor. 
The pianist’s heavy eyebrows came together in 
a scowl, but he presently forgot himself in the 
joy of his creation. 

Hannah White had been scrubbing for Mrs. 
Capen that day. It was late in the evening when 
she left the house. As she passed the open 
windows of the reception-room the music burst 
upon her in all its thrilling beauty. 

Hannah dropped on the grass in the shadow of 
a shrub. She was in no haste to get home; Jim 
was sure to be cross. It was not easy living with 
a man who had a temper. Hannah had about 
made up her mind to go back to her mother’s. 
Jim could get along somehow. If he should miss 


her, so much the better; it would only serve him 
right. 

“Life’s hard on poor folks,’’ thought Hannah, 
as she leaned her tired head against the piazza 
and listened. 

At first the gay music came unmeaningly to her 
|ears; then it deepened into fuller, richer tones. 














“If there was only something real, like that!” 
sighed Hannah, out’in the dark. 

Suddenly the whole movement changed; a 
plaintive note crept in and grew into a wistful 
strain, which rose and fell with yearning ten- 
derness, bringing a strange pain to Hannah’s 
heart. She forgot everything but the longing of 
those searching notes. Then the sadness lost 
itself in a glad, sure chord, and the music stopped. 

“Why,” said Hannah, aloud, sitting up straight, 
“JT didn’t know I cared for Jim that way!” 

The next day Mrs. Capen said it was money 
wasted to have music at a reception. Nobody 
ever listened to it. The musician thought so, 
too, only it was the music, not the money, he 
considered as thrown away. But Hannah sang 
over her wash-tub, and looked so like old sweet- 
heart days that Jim kissed her and called her 
“old girl,” as he used to do. 

“Not all that seems to fail has failed indeed. 
What though the seed be cast by the wayside and 
the birds take it? Yet the birds are fed.” 
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BIRMINGHAM PICTURES. 


B hen the great landscape-painter, was a 
curious mixture of parsimony and generosity, 
determined money-grubbing and unreckoning 
devotion to his art. He would drive a hard 
bargain one day and the next refuse to sell at any 
price. Intending purchasers were sometimes 
excluded from his gallery, and the refusal of 
admission was communicated in anything but a 
polite manner. 

Mr. Gillott, the wealthy pen-manufacturer of 
Birmingham, once proved, himself equal to the 
task of storming the castle in the teeth of the gruff 
artist and his doorkeeper, and achieving a bar- 
gain. A recent book on Turner gives the story. 

Mr. Gillott was met at the door of Turner’s 
house by an old woman, who opened the door and 
asked the gentleman’s business. 

“Can’t let ’’e in!” she snapped out, when he told 
her, and tried to slam the door. 

But Mr. Gillott had put his foot inside the door, 
and without waiting for permission, pushed past 
the enraged janitress and hurried up-stairs to the 
gallery. Turner met him like a spider whose web 
has been invaded. The intruder introduced him- 
self, and said that he had come to buy. 

“Don’t want to sell!” was the answer. 

“Have you seen our Birmingham pictures, Mr. 
Turner?” inquired the visitor, as calmly as if he 
had been received as a gentleman should be. 

“Never heard of ’em,” said Turner. 

Mr. Gillott took from his pocket some Birming- 
ham bank-notes. 

‘Mere paper,” remarked Turner, who evidently 
enjoyed the joke. 

“To be bartered for mere canvas,” said the 
visitor, waving his hand to indicate the paintings 
on the wall. His tone—perhaps also the sight of 
the “mere paper’’—conquered Turner, and when 
the visitor departed he had bargained for several 
valuable pictures. 
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HIT THE TRUTH. 


story told by Mr. William Travers Jerome 
during the last mayoralty campaign in New 
York not only is interesting in itself, but also it 
illustrates how surely when one hits the bull’s-eye 
in the dark, the bull’s-eye rings. 


When Mr. Jerome was attending a dinner at an | 


out-of-town club, he was asked to make a speech 
on the conditions in New York. He responded 
to the request, and described the situation as very 


bad. To indicate how bad it was he narrated a | 


purely imaginary case. 

He told how there was a shortage of lemons 
in New York, and how some merchant cabled 
through London to the Mediterranean ports, and 
ordered four thousand boxes of lemons to be sent 
to him at once by fast freight. As his lemons 
came in a day ahead of the other steamers he had 
a chance to make a dollar a box. 

Mr. Jerome went on to recount how the mer- 
chant, on trying to get his lemons through the 
customs, was met on the wharf by a man who 
greeted him and said: 

“You are Mr. So-and-so? 
lemons ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the merchant. 

“I am the health inspector,” said the man, “and 
1 think those lemons will have to be picked over 
by hand.” 

This meant thirty-six hours’ delay, and the loss 
of all the merchant’s advantage in having his 
lemons a day ahead. 

“What fixes it?” he asked, significantly. 

“Two hundred and fifty,”’ said the inspector. 

“It goes,” said the merchant, and paid the 
money, which went into the blackmailer’s pocket. 

When Mr. Jerome got back to the city the next 
day, a friend of his, a fruit inspector, came into 
his chambers after the court had adjourned, and 
sat for a while. Finally he said, “I might as well 
have it out. The health commissioner sent me 
down to find out how you got on to that lemon 
story.” 


Are these your 
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NORWAY’S OLYMPIAN GAMES. 


—— who are interested in the Norse skee- 

running and jumping will find in Mr. A. E. 
Spender’s “Two Winters in Norway” an account 
of the origin of what he calls Norway’s Olympic 
games, which take place at Holmenkollen, a short 
distance from Christiania. 

The games began, he says, in the competition 
of some Christiania schoolboys with peasants from 
Telemarken, who had come up to the capital for 
the annual fair, which is held during the first 
weeks of February. Gradually it became the 
custom to meet on a hill, a little way out of town, 
for practice in skee-racing ; and finally prizes were 
given to the successful competitors. 

But the hill proved to be neither steep nor long 
enough, and it was decided to build a sanitarium 
in the woods at Holmenkollen and hold the sports 
there. An artificial lake was constructed, half- 


e 


way up the hill, which is frozen over in winter, 
and during the sports the ground about it is 
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crowded with spectators, waiting for the racers 
to come rushing down the hill, leap into the air, 
and alight on the frozen surface of the lake. 

As a rule, the jumps made are from eight to 
ninety-five feet, and the longest one recorded is a 
hundred and sixteen feet. 
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THE RULE OF THE MAJORITY. 


ey vamped to suit the occasion, a really 

good college story can be handed down from 
master to master. But a writer in the Cornhill 
Magazine has a good case in claiming as individual 
a story which he tells of Benjamin Jowett, for few 
Oxford heads have been so inexact in matters of 
Scriptural history as the late master of Balliol. | 


It had reached Jowett’s ears that Balliol men 
were not so successful in the examinations in 
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rudiments of religion as in the classical schools, 

so he determ call up the next batch o: 
he determined to call th t bateh of 

candidates and catechize them himself. 

“Mr. Smith,” he is reported to have said on the 
momentous occasion, “what prophet went up to 
heaven in a chariot of fire?” 

“Elijah, sir.” | 

“It is disgraceful that a scholar of this college 
should be so ignorant!” said the master, severe . 
“Mr. Jones, what prophet went up to heaven in 
a chariot Of fire?” 

“Elijah, sir.” 

“Mr. Brown, will you answer this perfectly 
ange weg - fd 

“Elijah, sir.” 

At this point the library boy entered, and to 
strike all the undergraduates with shame, he was 
appealed to: 

“Tell these gentlemen what prophet went up to 
heaven in a chariot of fire.” 

“Elijah, sir.” | 

There ensued a pause; then the master said, 
“Well, gentlemen, perhaps it was Elijah. You 
are dismissed.” 
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THE FRIEND OF MANY. 


writer in the Criterion says that Zola was a 
prosperous man, whose surroundings bore 
all the marks of wealth. His house suggested 
rather the abode ofa rich banker than of a literary 
man. He lived like a prince. Perhaps he was 
making up for the struggles of his early manhood, 
when, as he used to tell with a sad smile, he gave 
up smoking so that his mother might have two 
sous more a day to spend on bread for her young 
family. 


Zola’s memory of that bitter time made him very 
soft-hearted toward others, and especially to 
young writers who were in trouble. k 

Beggars swarmed about him. Every mail was 
laden with appeals for money, which his secretar 
would weed out. The applicants who were left 
after the process were usually surprised at the 
generosity with which they were treated. Zola 
was a quick reader of character, as shown either 
in faces or letters, and it was not easy to deceive 
him. But once satisfied that he ought to give, he | 
gave with liberality and promptness. 

He spent time and thought, as well as money, | 
in his charities. Often he would take great 
| trouble to unearth some starving young writer in 

the Latin Quarter, and place him on a journal, the 
| highroad to success. any of the most promising 
| younger men in France owe their start entirely to 
| his helping hand. 
oy 
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EXCUSED. 


B tga received by the Sultan of Morocco 
were at one time required to make the 
customary obeisance of the country; but that 
ceremonial is now omitted. The reason, according 
to Lady Grove, in her ‘“‘Seventy-One Days’ Camp- | 
ing,’ goes back ,to a slight social awkwardness 
involved in carrying out that prescription: 


A distinguished naturalist had been presented 
| to the sultan, and as he bowed his head to the 

round, instead of supporting himself with his 
nands, he placed them behind his back. Conse- 
quently his forehead came against the marble floor 
| with a loud bang, and he had some difficulty in 
| recovering himself. 

The sultan was amazed. “Has not the gentle- 
| man had the honor of entering the presence of his 
own sovereign?” he asked another visitor, later. 

“Probably he has had that honor, your majesty,” 
was the answer. 

“Then,” said the sultan, “he should have learned 
the art of making salutations without the occur- 
rence of such accidents.” 

Thereupon his majesty learned with astonish- 
ment that this lowly form of obeisance is not 
observed at European courts, and he immediately 
decreed that none but the usual customs demand 
by European sovereigns should be required of 
uropeans when they entered or left his presence. 
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A WORKING EMPEROR. 


he world discovered long ago that the Emperor 

of Germany is not a mere figurehead. He 
takes matters of state, great and small, into his 
autocratic hands, and settles them in business- 
like fashion. A case in point is a story told by 
London M. A. P. of an English professor in a 
small German university, who fell into a dispute 
with another professor. Finally the head of the 
department said : 


“We must write to the kaiser about it.” 

“Surely, you would not trouble his majesty 
about such a small matter!” 

“Indeed I will, and he will settle it.” 

The Englishman expected that one of the 
kaiser’s secretaries would send a formal and 
useless reply. But in a few days the chief 
professor showed the Englishman a letter, written 
at the kaiser’s dictation, saying that his majesty 
would in six weeks be visiting the neighborhood 
of the university, and would make a call on the 
professors to consult them about the dispute. 

At the time appointed the emperor came, 
discussed the matter patiently with great tact and 
judgment, and finally settled it to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 
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EVIDENTLY A FORGERY. 


parently the British Admiralty does not 

encourage even the distinguished sailor in 

a practical application of his powers of obser- 

vation. Perhaps the dignified office thinks the 
Sherlock Holmes idea a little overdone. 


In a report submitted after a visit to the Island 
of Juan Fernandez, Admiral Sir William Kennedy 


mentioned that in a cave which had undoubtedly 
been used 
collar with the initials R. 
on it. 


by Alexander Selkirk he found a paper 
C. (Robinson Crusoe) 
And this report, Admiral Kennedy-says, 
to the Admiralty waste- 
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THE PARKER 
“LUCKY CURVE” 


Fountain Pen. 


FREE A Six-inch Aluminum Rule 
. 


and Paper-Cutter sent-on re- 
ceipt of stamp for Postage to any intending 
pure r of a Fountain Pen answering this 
advertisement. Ask for Catalogue. 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 

















ding’s Athletic Library. 


The American Authority on Sports, 
Pastimes, Physical Education. 


No. 144.— How to Punch the Bag. One of the best of 
indoor exercises. Every movement shown. 

No. Orr. Rules and regulations. 

No. 126.—Jce Hockey and Ice Polo. Written by the 
most famous player in America, A. Farrell, of the 
Shamrock team. Complete description of games, 
points of a good player, rules, 

No. 12.— Association Foot Ball. Contains valuable 
information diagrams of play and rules. 

? by Miss 
It contains very 


141.— Basket Baill for ‘omen Edited 
plagers and spectators, spe- 
al rules. 


Spal 


0. " 
Senda Berenson of Smith College. 
valuable information for 
cial articles and the offici: > 

No, 152.— Table Tennis. Table Tennisis now the rage, 
and how to play it is told very accurately with strokes 
shown by an expert. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


hewstealersunad A. G. Spalding € Bros., 
New York. Chicago. Denver. Buffalo. Baltimore. 
Boston. Philadelphia. San Francisco. St. Louis. 
Minneapolis. Kansas City. Montreal. London, Eng. 
Send for a copy of Spaiding’s Athletic 
Goods Catalogue — free by mail. 


“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 


For sale by all 
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GOLD DUST 


solves the problem of easy dish-washing. It cuts 
grease and cleans dishes better than anything else. 
Does its work quickly, well and economically. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
hicago. New York. Boston. St. Louis. 
San Francisco. Baltimore. Montreal. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 





A Contented Woman 
will be found ia every home which contains a 


Monarch 
MALLEABLE IRON Rang e 


AND STEEL 
It is the 


et 
kind and the 
longer you 
have it the 


not make a 
more com- 
plete mis- 
take than to 
buy an in- 
ferior steel 
range, which 
seems to be 
cheap, but 
for which 

ou will 
ave to y 
three or four 


are considered. Buy a Monarch, for the first 
cost is the only cost of this range. 


Free Introductory Trial: 
If your dealer does not handle Monarch 
nges, we will ship at the wholesale price, 
freight prepaid, without a cent in advance, 
Give it thirty days’ trial, then send the 
money or return the range at our cost. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 
112 Lake &t., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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PATENTED 


HI HOOK ! 


‘TRADE MARK 


Points of Merit. 






1. Has two loops in front 

2. No sewing under the bill 
3. Will never rust 
4 
5. 
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LOOPS 
IN 
FRONT 


One dozen invisible 
FREE with each cane. 6 


. Has a narrow bill 
. Gives 50% firmer tastening 
Divides the strain 
10 cts. per card. 7. Has a bumped spring. 
Manufactured by 
MACEY HOOK & EYE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


‘THIS is the last an- 
nouncement of our 
Reduced Price Sale, 

so act quickly if you wish 

to take advantage of it. 

Suits and Skirts made to 

order of bran-new mate- 

rials at one-third less 
than regular prices. Thie 
fabrics are suitable for Win- 
ter and early Spring wear. 
Note these reductions: 




















Suits, of materials suitable 
for Winter and early 
Spring wear; former price 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

Skirts, with just the proper 
style, former price $5 
reduced to $3.34. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced 

to $5. 


Stylish Costumes of 
lack Velvet Cords 
and Corduroy ; for- 

mer price $17, reduced to $11.34. 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. 


Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10. 


Reduced prices on Rainy-Day and 
Walking Suits, Travelling Suits, Etc. 
We are also closing out a number of Sample gar- 
ments at one-half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
upon request. Be sure to say that you wish the 
Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
If the garment you order is not satisfactory, re- 
turn it promptly, and we wi// refund your money. 

Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready Jan- 
uary 26th; every well-dressed woman should 
have a copy. Write to-day, and we will mail you 
one, with a line of new Spring Samples, as soon 





asissued. Be sure to say that you wish the New 
Spring Catalogue and Samp! 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York, 
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‘CARMEN 
BRACELET 
Rich design. Gold-tilled and sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased and plain. The beautiful 
**CARMEN”’’ BRACELET 
fits any wrist or arm; stays wherever placed. 
This adjustable feature is patended. As 
for the “Carmen” bracelet at jewelry stores, 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 
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The World’s Regulator 


Nearly ten million Elgin watches 
act as one great pendulum in regu- 


lating the hours of business, travel 
and pleasure the world over. Every 


ELGIN 


Watch 


is made of the finest materials by 
the most skilled hands. 


Always look for the watch word 
“Elgin,” engraved on the works 
of the world’s best watches.Send 
for free booklet about watches. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, It, 




















By William Hervey Woods. 


phy down!” we cried to him. “Leave off 
thy lonely 
Watch on the mountain height; 
Belike the foeman comes, and wilt thou only 
Be missing from the fight?” 


No word he answered, yet we knew when ended 
The long day’s doubtful war 

We had not won had he left undefended 
His lone outpost afar. 


“Come down!” we cried again. “Our streams are 
failing. 
What dost thou mid the stones 
On the bare hillside? Hear the children wailing! 


With thirst the whole earth groans.” 


“Drink, then!” he laughed to us, and rested 
glowing 
Beside his well-used teols, 
And down the rocks unprisoned fountains flowing 
Sang into sudden pools. 


He was not one of us. His rapt eyes, shining 
Like moonlight veiled in showers, 

Had the seer’s vision, outward far divining 
Horizons beyond ours. 

We heard the waves break, he, small waters 

welling 

In darkness ‘neath the sod, 

And what to us was but the night-wind swelling 
He called the voice of God. 

And oft when Sorrow sighed, or we in watches 
Of Fear’s long night our wrongs 

Told in the dark, he ’wildered us with snatches 
Of strange and haunting songs, 

Our souls enthralling with a potence under 
The music’s ebb and flow, 

Like far-blown echoes of the trumpet-thunder 
That stormed walled Jericho. 

But now a silence falls, and we awaken— 
Dim is our dawn, and late! 

The prophet-voice we thought a reed wind-shaken 
Hath passed within the gate, 

And our dull hearts now read aright the story 
Our dreamer always knew— 

Life’s best is dreaming best, and heaven’s own 

glory, 

Man’s dreams and God’s come true. 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


HERE is truth in the scene 
depieted in ‘‘ Faust,’’ where 
Mephistopheles, rushing for- 
ward with drawn’ sword, 
lowers his point and shud- 
ders at the sound of ascending 
praises from reverent human 
souls. 

One need hold no strange or 
unusual theory of the value 
of prayer to recognize its beneficent power over 

the lives of men. In moments of temptation a 

sudden realization of the presence of God and 

an uplifted look for help have saved many a 

man who otherwise would have fallen. 
According to our mood or temperament or 

training or religious experience, prayer is a 
desire or a duty, a privilege or a problem. 
Theologians will always have room to question 
and think and write concerning the power of 
prayer as related to God’s immutability; but 
the need of prayer remains, and the strength 
that comes from prayer is a fact that cannot be 
denied. In times of sorrow men turn instine- 
tively to God for help. In time of temptation 
prayer is so reat a refuge that it has been truly 
said that 


Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees. 


Henry Ward Beecher used to remind his 
congregation that ‘‘Prayer is not beggary, but 
communion.’’ Prayer is not devised as the 
instrument of selfishness, or intended as a 
means of saving our own earnest and self- 
denying endeavor; nor does prayer imply a 
belief that God will place His infinite power at 
the disposal of our passing whim or wish, 
however sincere. If God were to give to every 
man the thing which for the moment he desires 
and thinks he prays for, we should hardly dare 
to pray ; God will still do right, although in our 
short-sighted faith we pray otherwise. 

It need not be assumed that one must refrain 
from prayer until the subject has no mysteries 
for him. As well might he refrain from eating 
until he has learned the chemical constituents 
of bread. The life of prayer is a life of power, 
and he who prays not lacks a strength that 
might be his for the inevitable struggles and 
sorrows of life. 

There is no doctrine that gives greater dignity 
to human life than that of prayer as Jesus 
taught it, which brings every reverent soul face 
to face with God. ‘*“Thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet.’’ The soul of man is 
capable of communion with the Spirit of God, 
and each soul for itself, and each man for his 
own needs, may come direct to God. 

There should be less prayer that seeks to 
bring God to see things as we see them and do 
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things as we want them, and more of the kind 
that seeks to see things as God sees them, and 
seeks strength to do the things that God would 
have us do, and to meet bravely and faithfully 
our duties in life. 
e& © 
THE WAY OF THE ADVENTURER. 
heroic attempt to have a vacation at any 
A cost was made by a certain boy, whose 
experience is relatedin Chums. He joined 
a cireus with the intention of becoming a lion- 
tamer; but there was no vacancy in that depart- 
ment, and before he made up his mind what else 
he would like to do, the circus people worked 
him in as a “tent man.” He had to help to put up 
and take down the great tents at each stopping- 
place. Incidentally, he worked all the rest of the 
time at odd jobs. The circus men, in fact, found 
him so useful that they locked him up in an empty 
leopard cage each night, in order that, after 
having been kept at work all day by a rope’s-end, 
he might not have a chance to abandon his circus 
career after dark. Ultimately, the boy hid for 
twenty-four hours in a disused lime-kiln in one of 
the towns he visited, and finished his outing by 
giving himself up to the police authorities in order 
to be sent home. 

Not long ago an American boy, thinking that 
a vacation spent on his uncle’s farm was likely to 
be without adventure, stowed himself away and 
os a long distance on the buffers of a 
reight-train. e thought he had done rather 
a = thing, but the railway people held a different 
opinion. 

Pts our turn now,” they said. 

Then they explained to him that to send him 
back again would cost three dollars, and he 
already owed them three dollars for the trip 
down. So he wag taken to the machine-shops 
and directed to earn six dollars by filing tubing 
smooth. A watchman was depu to keep a 
fatherly eye on him after hours. 

The new hand managed to write to his people; 
but, very wisely, they agreed that to “serve his 
time” might teach him a useful lesson, so they 
paid no ransom. It took the boy nearly three 
weeks to file his way to liberty. . 

At a Continental harbor, in which a submarine 
war-vessel was undergoing tests, a third young 
adventurer was smitten with a desire to become 


a “stowaway.” He was continually beggin one 
of the crew, whom he knew, to emugeie him on 
board. At last, after a quiet little talk with the 


se father, the sailor consented. 

n the dusk of evening the boy arrived at the 
meeting-place appointed, close to the sea. “We 
must blindfold you,” said the sailor. This was 
done, and then the boy was led about here and 
there for some time, between two grinning 
mariners, and watched by a grinning parent. 
When he was thoroughly dazed, he was pushed 
into a narrow, cold metal apartment, and cau- 
Sones to keep perfectly still until some one came 


‘or s 

“And mind you keep that bandage on till you’re 
told to take it off,” added the sailor. 

The boy waited,—for hours, it seemed to him,— 
hardly daring to breathe, but e7ng to think that 
he was having a great time. Then he took off the 
bandage; he was in total darkness. More hours 
went by, and no one came back for him. He was 
now not only hungry and cold, but also frightened. 
No sound reached him. Was he really alone in 
the submarine boat in the depths of the sea? 

No, he was not. At one o’clock in the me: | 
his father, still smiling, rescued him from an ol 
ship’s iron cistern, in which he had been impris- 
oned on the beach. The submarine boat and her 
crew had, in the meantime, been towed away to 
another seaport; but the boy was no longer 
interested in a seafaring life. 
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JUST FOR BAIT. 


sharp-eyed young man was walking listlessly 

A past the hack-stand in the northwest of 

Washington the other day, says the Star 

of that city, when, as he was passing an old, 

dilapidated closed carriage, to which a sleepy- 

looking, bony horse was attached, he gave a slight 

start. There on the back seat of the old hack 

was a big, rusty-looking wallet. From the wallet 

the shrewd-looking young man glanced quickly at 
the drowsy-looking driver. 


“Hey!” called the young man, placing his hand 
on the hack door. “How much’ll you charge to 
drive me as fast as you can to the Pennsylvania 
station?” 

“Seventy-fi’ cents, suh, fo’ a fas’ drive.” 

“All right!” called the young fellow, and he 
pulled open the hack door and stepped in. ‘Take 
me down there as quick as you can.” 

“All right, suh,” said the driver, and he urged 
his r old horse to a pace of three miles an hour. 

At the station the shrewd-eyed young man, 
wearing a very a expression, stepped to 
the pavement. He thrust his hand into a pocket 
and produced three quarters, which he handed to 
the driver, giving hima suspicious glance. But the 
negro looked as innocent as a lamb as he took 
the silver and thanked his fare. 

When the shrewd-looking youn 
around the corner, the driver alighted from his 
seat and looked into the hack. The rusty old 
wallet was lying wide open on the floor. The 
darky broke into a chuckle as he picked | the 
wallet and thrust it into his inside pocket. Then 
he murmured half-aloud as he climbed back to 
his seat: 

“Dey’s lots of ’em. 
is bo’n ev’y minute. 
hoss!’’ 

Half an hour later the hack was at its old stand. 
The black driver was again apparently dozing 
on his seat, and the big, comfortable, rusty wallet 
was again in full view on the back seat. 


man was well 


I done heard a man say one 
I reckon it’s so. Git ap, yo’ 
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DAVY CROCKETT’S EXERCISE. 


rom the “Life and Adventures of Davy 
Crockett,” as related by himself, one 
gathers the impression that the sturdy old 
backwoodsman of Tennessee was prouder of the 
number of bears he had killed than of the number 
of votes which he afterward received for Congress. 
On one occasion, during a ‘winter in which he 
secured one hundred and five bears, he devised 
a novel way to save himself from freezing. 

I managed, he says, to get my bear out of this 
erack [an earthquake seam], after several hard 
trials, and then I lay down and tried to sleep. 
But I suffered very much from cold, as my leather 
breeches and everything else I had on were wet 
and frozen. My fire was bad, and I couldn’t find 
anything that would burn well. I came to the 
conclusion that I should freeze if I did not warm 
—— in some way by exercise. 

got up and shouted a while, and then I began 





jumping up and down with all my might, and 
hrew myself into all sorts of positions. | 
But all this wouldn’t do, for my blood was now | 


getting cold and the chills coming all over me. I 

was so tired, too, that I could hardly walk; but 

I thought I would do the best I could to save 

my life, and then if I died, nobody would be to 
ame. 


I went to a tree about two feet through, with 
not a limb on it for thirty feet, and I climbed wu 

to the limbs. Then I locked my arms together 
around it and slid down to the bottom. .This 
made the insides of my legs and arms feel might 

warm and good. I continued this till daylight, 
and how often I climbed up my tree and slid down 


> 
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again I don’t know, but I reckon at least a 
hundred times, 
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he arms of God enclose the night, 
The night enwraps the sea, 
The sea surrounds the tossing ship, 
The ship it holdeth me. 


This little metaphor of life 
Guides me in all I do; 

It minds me of my sailor’s lot, 
And shapes my ways thereto. 


1 would not let myself forget 
That human crafts are frail, 
And that a sudden storm may lash 
The sea on which I sail. 


And by and by, when I am called 
To leave my faithful bark 

My seaman’s pluck must falter not 
To trust the trackless dark. 


For this I know, that while the dark 
Shall swallow up the sea, 

Around the silent, shoreless night 
The arms of God will be. 
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RIFLING A GREAT MAN’S MAIL. 


amuel Johnson has been called “the brightest 
ornament of the eighteenth century,” but 
without the fussy, obtrusive but superlative 
talent of Boswell, the actual life of Johnson would 
never have been revealed to us. Boswell was in 
deadly earnest. He took infinite pains to collect 
material at all times, in all places, from all men. 
The author of ““The Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft’”’ 
has recorded a story of Mr. Mauritius Lowe, a 
painter and a protégé of Johnson, which shows 
Boswell’s “nose for news,” and his snobbishness 
as well. Lowe had requested Johnson to write him 
aletter, which Johnson did, and Boswell came in 
while it was writing; his attention was immedi- 
ately fixed. Lowe took the letter, retired, and 
was followed by Boswell. 


“Nothing,” said Lowe, ‘‘could surprise me more. 
Till that moment he had so entirely overlooked 
me that I did not imagine he knew there was such 
a creature in existence, and he now accosted me 
with the most overstrained and insinuating com- 
pliments possible. 

“*How do you do, Mr. Lowe? I hope you are 
well, Mr. Lowe? Pardon my freedom, Mr. Lowe, 
but { think I saw my dear friend Doctor Johnson 
writing a letter for you.’ 

“« ‘Ves, sir.’ 

“*T hope you will not think me rude, but if it 
would not be too foe a favor, you would 
infinitely oblige me if you would just let me have 
a sight of it. Anything from that hand, you know, 
is so inestimable. 

“ Sir, it is on my own private affairs, but —’ 

“*1T would not pry into a person’s affairs, my dear 
Mr. Lowe, by any means. I am sure you would 
not accuse me of such a thing, only, if it were no 
particular secret — 

“Sir, you are welcome to read the letter.’ 

***T thank you, my dear Mr. Lowe. You are very 
ottigine. I take it exceedingly kind.’ 

“Having read, Boswell went on: ‘It is nothing, 
I believe, Mr. Lowe, that you would be ashamed 


or — 

“ Certainly not.’ 

“*Why, then, my dear sir, if you would do me 
another favor you would make the obligation 
eternal. If you would but step to Peele’s coffee- 
house with me and just suffer me to take a copy 
of it, I would do anything in my power to oblige 
you.’’ 


Lowe was so overcome by this sudden familiarity 
and condescension, accompanied by bows and 
grimaces, that he had no power to refuse. They 
went to the coffee-house. is letter was presently 
transcribed, and as soon as he had put his 
document in his pocket, Mr. Boswell walked away 
as erect and proud as half an hour before. 

“TI ever after was unnoticed,” says Lowe. 
“Nay, I am not certain,” he ds, sarcastically, 
“whether the Scotchman did not leave me, poor 
as he knew I was, to pay for my own coffee.” 
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A SEQUOIA FOREST FIRE. 


n the forest between the middle and east forks 

| of the Kaweah River Mr. John Muir met a 

great fire ; and as fire is the master scourge and 

controller of the distribution of trees, he stopped 

to watch it and learn what he could of its ways 

with the giants. He describes the impressive 
scene in an article on the sequoia. 


It came racing up the steep chaparral-covered 
slopes of the East Fork cafion with passionate 
enthusiasm in a broad cataract of flames, now 
bending down low to feed on the green bushes, 
devouring acres of them at a breath, now towering 
high in the air, as if looking abro choo: 
way, then stooping to feed again, the lurid flapping 
surges and the smoke and terrible rush ng an 
roaring hiding all that is gentle and orderly in 
work. But as soon as the deep forest was reached 
the ungovernable flood became calm, like a torrent 
entering a lake, creeping and spreading beneath 
the trees where the ground was level —— 
nibbling the cake of compressed needles an 
scales with flames an inch high, rising here and 
there to a foot or so on dry twigs and clumps 
of small bushes and brome-grass. 

One of the most impressive and beautiful sights 
was made by the great fallen trunks lying on the 
hillsides, all red and glowing like colossal iron 
bars fresh from a furnace—two hundred feet long, 
some of them, and ten to twenty feet thick. After 
repeated burnings have consumed the bark and 
sap-wood, the sound, charred surface, being full 
of cracks and sprinkled with leaves, is quickly 
overspread with a pure, rich, furred, ruby glow 
almost flameless and smokeless, producing a 
marvelous effect in the night. 

The immense bonfires, where fifty or a hundred 
cords of peeled, split, smashed wood have 





itning is another grand sight in the night. 


?erhaps the most startling phenomenon of all | can play by ear.”’ 





been | 
oe around some old giant by a single stroke of | 








was the quick death of childlike sequoias only 


In the midst of the other 
comparatively slow steady work of fire one of 
these ‘ tiful saplings, leafy and branchy, 
would be seen blazing up suddenly, all in one 
heaving, passionate, booming flame, reaching from 
the ground to the top of the tree, and fifty to a 
hundred or more feet above it, with a smoke 
column bending forward and streaming away on 
the upper, free-flowing wind. 

To burn these green trees a strong fire of dry 
wood beneath them is required to send up a 
current of air hot enough 
gases from the leaves and sprays. Then, 
of the lower limbs gradually catching fire and 
igniting the next and next in succession, the whole 
tree seems to explode almost simultaneously, 
and with awful g and throbbing, a roun 
tapering flame shoots up two or three hundred 
feet, and in a second or two is quenched, leavin 
the green spire a black, dead mast, bristling an 
roughened with down-curling boughs. 


a century or two of age. 
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THE POET’S LITTLE JOKE. 


n Arab king, whose name is not recorded, had 
A the faculty of retaining in his memory any 
poem which he had once heard. He had, 
too, a mameluke who could repeat a poem that he 
had twice heard, and a female slave who could 
repeat one that she had heard thrice. Whenever 
a poet came to compliment the king with an ode, 
the king would promise him that if he found his 
verses to be his original composition, he would 
give him a sum of money equal in weight to what 
they were written upon. 


The poet, delighted, would recite his ode; and 
the king would say, “It is not new, for I have 
known it some years.” Then he would repeat it 
. After that he would add, 
“And this mameluke also remembers it ;” and the 
mameluke would repeat it. To make the proof 
seem plainer still the king would then say to the 

t, “I have also a female slave who can repeat 
t,”’ and on his ordering her to do so she would 
repeat what she had thus thrice heard; so the 
= would go empty-handed ower. . E. W. 

e, in “Arabian Society in the Middle Ages,” 
gives the story of a poet who outwitted this 

n 


ing: 

The famous poet, El-Asmai, having heard of this 
proceeding, and guessing the trick, composed an 
ode made up of very difficult words, and disgui- 
sing paee , went to the palace and presented 

mself. 


He repeated his ode. The we lye oe and 
unable to remember any of it, made a sign to the 
mameluke, but he had, too, retained nothing. Then 
he called the female s ave, but she also was unable 
to repeat a word. 

“O brother of the Arabs,” said the king, “thou 
hast spoken truth, and the ode is thine without 
doubt. Produce, therefore, what it is written 
upon, and we will give thee its weight in money, 
as we have promised.” 

“Wilt thou,” said the poet, “send one of the 
attendants to carry it?” 

“To carry what?” asked the king. “Is it not 
upon a paper here in thy possession?” 

- my lord the sultan,” replied the poet. “At 

I composed it there was not a piece 
of paper near me upon which to write it, but only 
a fragment of a marble column; so I engraved it 
upon this, and it lies in the court of the palace.” 

He had brought it, wrappes up on the back of 
a camel. The king, to fulfil is promise, was 
obliged to make a heavy drain - oy his treasury ; 
and to prevent a repetition of the experience, in 
future rewarded his poets more justly. 
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COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tt is no worse literary style than that of 
the ordinary business letter, which begins, 
“Yours received and contents noted. In 
reply would say that we received order for goods 
30th ult., and shipped same day following.” When 
this style gets mixed up with the formal conven- 
tionality of “society” correspondence, as related in 
a story in the New York Times, the combination 
is funny. A young woman in Baltimore received 
this letter: 


“Mr. Blank presents his compliments to Miss 
Dash, and requests the pleasure of her company 
at the theater Thursday evening next. _ 

“Awaiting an early reply, and hoping it will be 
favorable to our proposition, we are 

“Yours very truly, Blank & Co.” 

The writer was the junior partner in a large 
manufacturing company. He had written many 
letters that day for the company and signed the 
name of the firm, and the —_ phrases of 
commerce ran off his pen from habit. 

The rm however, understood what had hap- 
| eg and was equal to the oecasion. The next 
ay the young man was astonished to receive this 


reply: 
E Messrs. Blank & Co. Gentlemen. Your favor 
of recent date at hand and contents noted. In 
reply will sa accep e proposition therein 
1 ill I t th iti I i 
made and hold the goods ordered subject to yr. 
further instructions. 
“Very respectfully Miss Dash.” 
Of course it was easy to apologize to a woman 
with so much humor as that, but the young man 
had to listen for a long time to the question, 
“How’s business?” 
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PERISHABLE GOODS. 


n a Vermont village there lives a young man 
| who has reached the age of twenty-four with 
no apparent thought of taking to himself a 
wife, although all his companions have either 
“settled” or left the place. He is regarded by the 
entire community as a confirmed bachelor. His 
mother looks upon his state with a sadness which 
has afforded more or less amusement to her 
summer boarders. 


“There’s one of his last pictures,” said the 
mother, displaying a photograph on a small card. 
“It’s a good likeness, ain’t it? Getting kind o’ 
drawed round the mouth, same as his pa, he is. I 
said to him that I’d been wanting he should have 
a dozen taken so I could give *em round to his 
friends,—young ladies,—for sometimes a picture 
standing on a bureau, facing right to you every 
morning, will start a kind of affectiona weee. 

*ve been waiting in the hopes he’d think of it 
himself, but when I saw this spring that he was 
beginning to fade and show his age, 1 took matters 
right into my own hands, and marched him to the 
photographer quick as I could. 1 only hope some 
good may come of it.” 
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AS SOME OTHERS DO. 
“ Tz say,” said Willie’s mother, as ye | were 
n 


& 


watching the “Armless Wonder” wind his 

watch, write his name, and do other 

remarkable things with his toes, “that he 
can play the piano; but I don’t see how.” 


“That's easy, mamma,” replied Willie. “He 






















COLD COMFORT. 
By Grace L. Hill. 


A soft gray cloud looked down and said: 
“°Tis sad, in this frosty air 

That while the children are clothed in red 
The poor old earth goes bare!’ 


So kindly she sent a blanket down 
In feathery flakes of white; 

It drifted all over the little town, 
And tucked it up tor the night. 
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THE INVITATION. 
By May E. Nichols. 
The postman, when he came to-day, brought me a 
little note 


From Bessie Brown, ons just to say—and it’s 
every word she wr 
(Of course she must have been in fun, she is so 
ll of tricks), 
“Miss Bessie Brown, January twelfth, At Home 
from four to six.” 
I o=—— I’d be as pert as she, so I sat down to 


te 
“Miss Edith Rogers,” and that means me, “away 
till Friday night.’ 


Just then mamma came walking in. She read 
th notes, and a so queer! 
“ But don’t you Lg go,” she said, “to 
Bessie’s party, d or?” 
So that is = she'll be at home, but how was I 


to kn 
You'd think. that when a wrote that note she 
t have told me s 


oe 
For if I have a party soon, °P ll ask my friends to | 
| 


come 
And then [1 simply let them see that I shall be 
“at home.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
By Francis E. Stair. 


urry up, mother! They close the doors 
when it is nine o’clock, you know.”’ 


It was his first day at school, and | 


the little lad could scarcely await the moment | 
for departure. His constant chatter showed his | 
fear of being late. But at last the hour arrived, 
and he was shown into a large room where 
there were many children. His eyes opened 
wider and wider, but he did not have a word 
to say; his time was all taken up with just 
looking. Presently he found that his mother 
was kissing him, and telling him to be a good | 
boy. Then a strange young lady 
standing near took him in charge. 
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URRAH, hurrah for the fields of snow, 
For the snowballs shooting to and fro, 

For the flying sled, and the breathless thrill 

Down the long sweep of the glittering hill! 


The day when the first sweet robin sings, 
The day when the first little crocus springs, 
Are pleasant days of the year’s first prime, 
But we little folks know a happier time. 


Though the spring may come with dancing feet, 
And the first vacation days are sweet, 

But the very merriest days of all 

Are the days when the snowflakes softly fall. 


Then give us a long, long, sparkling hill, 
And the downward sweep and the onward thrill 
Of the light sleds flying all a-row. 

Hurrah for the glittering fields of snow! 











seven years, and he could scarcely sit still until 
he was given a chance to show them how easily 
he could spell and count all that they were 
spelling and counting. 

Then when twelve o’clock came, and he 
marched with the others like little soldiers to 
| the street, this little lad looked eagerly for a 
| face that he was sure would be waiting. With 
| one little scream he fairly flew to her, and clasp- 
ing his arms round her neck, said: 

‘*Mother, this is such a funny school! They 
didn’t teach us anything new at all. The 
teacher just told the boys to spell cat and pig 
and hen. But I showed her I could do much 
better than that.’’ 

**Well, what did my little boy say when the 
teacher asked him to spell ?”” 

‘“‘Why, she wanted me to spell cow, but I 
just got up and said, ‘M-i-s-s-i-s-s-i-p-p-i.’ ”’ 
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HOW IT CLEARED OFF. 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


uch atime! And to think it all ‘‘came out 
S of a clear sky!’’ as Aunt Esther would 
say. A minute before Meg and Kathie 
had been cozily chattering, with their arms 
round each other. Then came the thunder- 
| shower that bade fair to settle down into steady 
| raining. 
Aunt Esther happened to be’in the other 
/room, and this is what she heard. Meg 





began : 
| **It’s in Webster Under-the-bridge. ’’ 
| ‘Webster On-the-bridge, you mean,”’ Kathie 
| interposed, briskly. 
**Under-the-bridge. ’’ 
**On-the-bridge. ’’ 
‘**Kath’rine Trundy, 
| father’s a minister !’’ 
**Meg’ret Merriweather, my father’s a bridge- 
maker, an’ I guess I know, so there!’’ 
This was too much for Meg for a minute, but 
| she recovered presently. 
| “*T don’t care, it’s Webster Under-the-bridge. 
My brother’s in college, and I guess he knows !’’ 


I guess I know! My 





**Poh! If I had a brother I guess he’d know 
enough to know it’s Webster On-the-bridge!’’ 

“e ’Tisn’t!”’ 

“ce ’Tis, too!’’ 

**Kath’rine Trundy, I don’t s’pose my 
mother’d want me to play with such a nigno- 
ramus! Here’s your coral ring.’’ 

**Here’s yours. ’’ 





The exchange was made stiffly. Both little 
girls held their heads very high and looked | 
dignifiedly hostile. The little red spots in 
their round cheeks flickered. Their bright ey es | 
snapped. 

*‘Wait!’? Aunt Esther called, just as they 
were parting ‘‘forever.’’ 

She took them each by the hand and led them | 
into the library, up to the dictionary-stand. | 
Then she pointed to the big title-word. 


**U-n-a-b-r-i-d-g-e-d,’”’ she spelled, dis- 
tinctly and slowly. 
“Oh, my!’’ breathed Meg, ruefully. “We | 


didn’t both of us know !’’ 

**No, we didn’t,’’ Kathie admitted. 

And when they went out again their arms 
were clasped, and the little coral rings had gone 
visiting again. 
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IN THE WRONG PLACE. 
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By E. H. Thomas. 


You dread and carefully shun me, 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
RIDDLE. 



































yet the 


dd. 


churchgoing man pays money for me. I hold 
only a few poe: yet have room in me for large 
ships. Tam often written upon, and am put into 
the ground with great care. 
2. 
WORD-SQUARE, 
* first is a man who’s a teacher and guide. 
Ly second the garments in which we are dresse 
| MY hird to a donkey is often applied. 
ly fourth we should walk on when friends are 
at rest. 
My fifth is a bird, neither robin nor wren. 
|My sixth word means simply to get back again. 
3. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Transform 


rey 


making a word at every change. 


Transform a yard into a bo 


making a word at every change. 


4. 
PI. 


into a flag in four changes, 


with four changes, 


From these letters make two English words of 


six letters each, whose primals are r and z. 


hhhrrptemzyy 


5. 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 


|r m a quaint little sea-bird with dress plain and 


ne 
| And I fishin a way of my own, quite complete. 


Skimming over the waves of my rocky retreat, 


ittle Josephine gathered up her doll and | 
playthings one day, and told her mother | 
that she was going to visit her best friend, a 
dear old lady who dearly loved to see her. The 
mother only had time to call after her, ‘‘Be 
quiet and don’t forget what you should say 
when you leave!’’ 

**No, mamma,’’ came a voice from the other 
side of the street, as the little figure with doll’s 
legs hanging from the arms ran up to a big front 
door, and on tiptoe reached up to the big brass 
knocker. 

The friend opened the door, and little | 
Josephine, anxious to do her mamma’s bidding, | 
stepped in and said, ‘‘Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Adams! [have hada very pleasant visit, thank | 
you.’’ Then her mind was free, and Josephine | 
and her hostess had a delightful time. 


I ju 
| Tra 


st dip in my bill, without wetting my feet. 
nsposed, I’m what ladies find ever at hand, 


Bringing thimble and needle in constant demand. 


6. 
CHARADES. 

I. 
My first is most ignoble and should be 
Despised of all men. Yet my first is found 
In rich men’s houses 
One may forget it, but alas! at night 
When to his couch he we arily retires, 
He’s bothered by my first, oad cannot sleep 
Until tis reckoned with. a last may be 
A hidden danger or a great delight 
Of naturalists. And my last’s progeny 
Is numbered with the wonders of the past. 
My whole, I am informed, is often seen 
Among the decorations of the queen. 


Il. 


Eagerly I my first the pack 
So _— we might voy by weds $ 
I made a good deal, but the lac 
Of interest made the sport seem tame. 


aay seseue ladies richly gowned 


be pe ed the busy day 


ay see in patterns of their silk; 








Where was mother going? What 
was this strange woman going todo 
with him? His eyes, as he looked 
at his mother, wore an expression 
at once scared and pleading. 

But he remembered that father 
had told him to be his solid little 
man, and not let all the children 
think he was a baby. So he 
bravely swallowed that funny lump 
in his throat, which somehow made 
his voice sound so odd and queer 
as he said to his mother, ‘‘Good-by, 
mother! Be sure and come for me 
at noon.’’ 

Thus began his first school-day. 
He was placed on a hard little seat 
behind a tiny desk, and for a time 
he felt that if he moved a finger 
something awful would happen; 
but soon he saw that things were 
taking place around him, and he 
raised his head. He looked at the 
other boys, front, back, and all 
around, and presently he saw one 
boy stand up and say, ‘‘C-a-t.’’ 
Then another boy stood up and 
said, ‘‘B-o-y.’’ Was that all they 
learned at school? Why, he knew 
how to spell those words long ago! 
He thought he was going to learn 
something new. His heart swelled 


A SLEEPY 


STORY. 





my second also may be found 
n terrapin and buttermilk. 


my whole will fly right merrily 


’Tis only one, yet verily 
*Twould equally describe a file. 
Iil. 
My first is mighty, wielded aright. 
An egotist’ 8 my second. 
= third’s a dwelling, airy, light, 
*rimitive ’tis reckoned. 


IV. 

I made a first; I thought it good. 
How one old second did glare! 
He never could have understood. 

stare. 


Number. 
1. MI MI C—mimic. 
2. “Stronger than steel 
Is the sword of the Spirit; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is; 
Greater than anger 
Is love that subdueth.”’ 
8. Forest; of rest; fret so; 
4. Terah, heart, earth. 














with all the importance of his 





land, Sterne. 





er many a cold and chilly mile; 


My whole feels sorrow, grief and 


shame, 
And meekly bears deserved blame. 


His first second speech made people 


Answers to Puzzles in Last 


rest of. 


5. Wader, wager, wafcr, water, 
waver. 

6. Level, lever, levee; pine, pink, 
pint. 

7. Cowper, Gray, Scott, Ruskin, 
Shakespeare, Motley, Swift, Mill, 
Tennyson, Steele, Bacon, Bunyan, 
Ahensite, Crabbe, Harte, Cooper, 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, Campbell, 
Moore, Young, Hood, Holmes, Hol- 
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Bis. VENEZUELAN ARBITRATION. —Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, December 26th, declined the 
proposal of the powers that he act as arbitrator 
of the Venezuelan dispute, and the powers 
thereupon consented to submit the case to the 
arbitration of the international tribunal at The 
Ilague. President Castro also agreed to this 
method of settlement. 





ICKSBURG AGAIN A RIVER Criry. —In 
1876 the Yazoo River, which had its outlet 
into the Mississippi River at Vicksburg, shifted 
its course so that it emptied into the Mississippi 
12 miles above that city. Since this occurred 
it has been impossible for steamboats to reach 
Vicksburg, and it has been necessary to cart 
their cargoes a mile and a half from the nearest 
landing-place. The deflection of the river also 
wore away the west bank of the Mississippi 
below Vicksburg. For eight years the national 
government has carried on engineering opera- 
tions to turn the Yazoo back to its outlet at 
Vicksburg, and to that end has been dredging a 
300-foot waterway through a dense forest. Dikes 
were constructed at the lower end, and the 
dredging-machines were floated up the canal as 
fast as it was cut out. The surface of Lake 
Centennial, where the canal empties, was at 
one time 30 feet above that of the Mississippi. 
Last month the dike which held this water was 
blown out with dynamite, and the water rushed 
out. The removal of one more dike, which is 
shortly to take place, will complete the work. 
[= Pactrio CABLE.--A despatch was 
received at San Francisco December 26th, 
from the cable ship Silvertown, dated the same 
day, which announced that the ship was about 
to buoy.the Pacific cable off the Island of Oahu. 
At that time 2,238 nautical miles of the cable 
had been paid out. The landing-place on the 
Hawaiian Islands is at Diamond Head. 
rk. CHAMBERLAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA.— 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the British 
colonial secretary, who left England November 
25th on the armored cruiser Good Hope, reached 
Durban, Natal, December 26th. The purpose of 
his visit is to stady on the ground the problems 
of reconstruction and government which present 
themselves in the Transvaal and Orange River 
colonies. He was warmly welcomed at Durban, 
and his speeches at the receptions given in his 
honor expressed a strong hope of reconciling the 
differences between the two races, and giving to 
both an equality of position. The Boer generals 
have returned to South Africa from their visit 
to Europe, in order to confer with Mr. Cham- 
berlain regarding remedial measures. 


HE Boxers AGAIN AcTIVE. — Recent 

despatches from China report a renewal of 
the rebellion in the province of Kwang-si. At 
last accounts Lung-chau, a prominent walled 
city of that province, was besieged by a large 
rebel force, and Nan-ning, on the West River, 
was surrounded by rebels. Other rebel move- 
ments are reported in Kansu under the leadership 
of the notorious Gen. Tung Fu Siang, and to 
the northeast of Pekin. Disturbances are also 
reported from Nankin. 


: A GREAT EARTHQUAKE which occurred late 

last month at Andijan, in Russian Turkes- 
tan, destroyed all the government buildings and 
hundreds of houses. Several thousand natives 
are reported to have been killed. The city has 
a population of more than 50,000, and is the most 
distant Russian post of Turkestan, being more 
than 1,200 miles east of the Caspian Sea. It lies 
in the cotton country of Turkestan, and is one 
of the busiest towns in Central Asia. 


HE BRUSSELS SUGAR CONVENTION, 
which aims at the abolition of sugar 
bounties, —the essential provisions of which were 
described in this column March 20, 1902,—has 
been ratified by the British House of Commons 
by a majority of 87, and by the French Chamber 
of Deputies. The French Chamber, by a vote 
of 537 to 14, adopted a bill which reduers the 
tax on refined sugar from 60 franes to 25 franes 
per hundred kilos, as a compensation for the 
abolition of the sugar bounties. A question 
has arisen between the British and Russian 
governments as to the effect of the convention. 
The British government served notice upon 


Russia that if the international commission | 
should decide that Russia was paying a bounty | 


upon sugar, Great Britain would be compelled 
to impose a retaliatory duty upon Russian sugar. 
Russia, in reply, protested that such action 
would be an infringement of the Anglo- Russian 
commerciai treaty. 


|S e—arhs Dratus.—Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Frémont, daughter of Senator Benton of 
Missouri, and widow of Gen. John C. Frémont, 
died at Los Angeles, December 28th, aged 78. 
She was the author of several books of fiction 
and of reminiscence. —- Hon. Dwight May 
Sabin, United States Senator from Minnesota 
1883-9, died at Chicago, December 23d, aged 57. 
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Perseverance Rewards. 


(Continued. ) 

















Perseverance Reward, No. 2. 


AST WEEK we illustrated our Perseverance Reward, No. 1—beautiful gold - filled 
Watches. This week we illustrate our Perseverance Rewards, Nos. 2 and 3 —artistic 
quadruple silver-plated Tea Services and Muff and Boa Fur Sets. 

It is usually quite easy to obtain one or two new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion 
in any neighborhood, but it is not quite so easy to obtain five or more. We have therefore 
selected a few articles of special value as a reward to every Companion subscriber who per- 
severes until the fifth (or more) new subscription has been secured. Do not forget that these 
Perseverance Rewards are given you in addition to the various articles offered for each new 
subscription, as illustrated in the special edition of The Companion of October 23, 1902. 


st’ QUADRUPLE SILVER-PLATED TEA SERVICE. 


Last summer we contracted with a well-known and reliable manufacturer to design and make for our 
exclusive use the Tea Service here illustrated. It is regulation size, quadruple silver-plated on hard white 
metal; is satin-finished and hand-engraved. It will stand years of hard 
usage. From experience letters we are daily receiving we find that 
scores of young ladies, as well as mothers, have canvassed successfully in 
order to secure one of these Tea Sets. We are about to place another 
large order for these Sets, and we are sure many other women of the great 
Companion family will persevere, and thus secure one. 


Th e O Ff fe r Any Companion subscriber who perseveres until 

© he or she has secured FIVE new subscriptions 
to The Companion will not only receive the five articles selected from our 
special issue of The Companion of October 23, 1902, but as a GIFT from 
us as a Reward for Perseverance we will give this beautiful quadruple- 
plated silver Tea Service. Sent by express, charges to be paid by the 
receiver. See page 518 of The Companion of October 23, 1902. 





MUFF AND BOA FUR SET. 


Warmth, comfort and beauty are combined in this stylish Fur Set. 
Scores of young ladies are now enjoying the luxury that it affords, because 
they persevered until they had secured seven new subscriptions to The 
Companion. This Set consists of a Muff and Boa, made in the latest 
fashion. The fur is a beautiful dark brown, popularly known as Russian 
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Mink. The Boa is furnished with six tails, and Muff is satin-lined. Its 


Perseverance Reward, No. 3. value is $8.00. . 


Th O “fe r Any Companion subscriber persevering until she has secured SEVEN new sub- 
e © scriptions to The Companion will not only receive the seven articles she may select 
from the issue of The Companion of Oct. 23, 1902, but will be given this Set as a Reward for Perseverance. 


G 5 


$5,000 IN CASH. 


Many more of our subscribers will succeed during the year in obtaining five new subscriptions each 
to The Youth’s Companion. Some, while securing these five new subscriptions, will have interesting ex- 
periences. Many will develop business ability. Some will originate new and practical methods for working 
which will show tact, enterprise and energy. Some will secure the five new subscriptions easily ; others will 
find it more difficult. It will, however, be a matter of interest and practical value to The Companion to 
know the personal experiences of each one while securing these five new subscriptions to The Youth’s 
Companion. For this reason we shall divide the sum of five thousand dollars equally among all our 
subscribers who are successful in securing the five new subscriptions between October 23, 1902, and July 1, 
1903. There is hardly a town in the United States where five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion 


could not secured. CONDITIONS. 


On receipt of your first new subscription, accompanied by a statement that you hope to secure FOUR 
other new subscriptions, we will send you, free, a special outfit, which should make it quite easy for you 
to secure the other four. We will also send you a blank document containing printed QUESTIONS for 
you to answer when the five new subscriptions have been secured by you. The blank is to be sent to us 
filled out when you have secured the fifth name. This blank, containing the answers, will then be filed 
away, and at the end of the season you will share equally with the other successful subscribers in the 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. IN ADDITION to this, we shall give to the TEN SUBSCRIBERS in each 
group of states, as shown by the map on page 674 of The Youth’s Companion, December 25; 1902, 
whose answers indicate the greatest amount of perseverance, an additional sum of TEN DOLLARS each. 

THESE SPECIAL PAYMENTS are in addition to the various Articles of Merchandise and 
Perseverance Rewards that you may select for obtaining new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HE GREATNESS OF ALASKA. — The re- 

markable resources of Alaska give so much 
promise of rapid development that popular 
interest in our far northern territory is continu- 
ally growing. In order to assist in forming 
a clear conception of the vast extent of Alaska, 
Mr. A. H. Brooks of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey has prepared a map in which 
Alaska is represented superposed upon the 
United States, with its northern edge lying 
upon Lake Superior, and along the border 
between Minnesota and Canada. In this 
position Alaska covers, in whole or in part, 23 
states and territories. The area of Alaska is 
almost one-fifth as much as that of all the rest 
of the United States. he 


TRANGE SoutH AFRICAN ANIMALS.—A 
naturalist at Hanover, Cape Colony, de- 
scribes many remarkable small animals which 
abound there. Among them is a gecko, called 
by the Dutch farmers _wotie, ”? whose large tail 
comes off with a 
slight touch, and 
remains jumping 
about on the 
ground, attracting 
the attention of an enemy, while the animal itself 
slinks away, and eventually grows a new tail. 
Among the solifug@ is a most extraordinary 
animal resembling a spider, sometimes nearly 
three inches long, and of which Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner says that he knows ‘‘no creature 
which for its size is so terribly armed.’’ Its 
disproportionately large head is made up mainly 
of a double pair of nippers of great power. 
The ‘‘jacht spinnekop,’’ as the Dutch call the 
animal, hunts for its living and is a fierce 
fighter. Sometimes it will kill a seorpion. 
There are many trap-door spiders that display 
great ingenuity, and several poisonous species 
of dreadful appearance. 


bare ScIENTIFIC GERMANY Is BACK- 
WARD.—We have grown accustomed of 
late to think of Germany as a country in which 
practical science, fostered by careful technical 
education, occupies a very advanced position, 
especially in things based upon chemical knowl- 
edge. It is therefore somewhat surprising to 
learn, through Consul-General Mason at Berlin, 
that fire-extinguishers, so commonly employed 
in the United States and Great Britain, are 
used to a relatively limited extent in Germany. 
Mr. Mason has discovered but one form of 
extinguisher made in that country, and it is 
comparatively inefficient. Lately, however, 
the German post-office department has ordered 
10,000 extinguishers of American make, and it 
is expected that the eyes of the people of the 
fatherland will be opened tp their shortcoming 
in this regard. 





ARGE ARTIFICIAL RUBIES.—At a recent 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris there was presented a paper by A. 
Verneuil, describing his success in making 
artificial rubies, weighing from 12 to 15 carats 
each, by a new process of fusing aluminum. 
Each ruby at the close of the process splits 
in two, forming half-spheres, which can be 
worked by lapidaries like natural stones. The 
color is fine, and lapidaries to whom they have 
been submitted say that these artificial gems 
have the same hardness and take the same 
polish as natural rubies. Unfortunately, or, 
as some may perhaps think, fortunately, many 
of the stones thus made, especially when of 
large size, have internal discolorations and 
bubbles. But Monsieur Verneuil thinks further 
experimentation will enable him to avoid these 
defects. boy 
ORE WoRK FOR NIAGARA. — Another 
draft is to be made upon the gigantic 
working power of Niagara Falls. On the 
Canadian side, in the Victoria Park, a new 
power - plant is under construction. Its first 
section, now being built, will provide 50,000 
horse - power, by means of five generators of 
10,000 horse-power each. This is twice the 
capacity of the separate generators now used 
on the New York side. By increasing the size 
of the generators, it is found that the cost per 
horse-power is lowered. By means of cables, 
the New York and the Canadian plants will be 
connected for parallel operation. 


MERICAN INVENTIONS IN SyYRIA.—Last 
summer, for the first time, the whir of 
reaping-machines was heard in the grain-fields 
of the ancient land of Syria. The machines 
came from Chicago, and when, a little later, 
a steam thrashing-machine, made in Indiana, 
was set to work in Coele-Syria, there was some 
excitement among the native farmers. Before 
the reapers appeared on the plain of Esdraelon 
American windmills had been introduced, and 
later in the year a flour-mill, with machinery 
and an oil- motor engine from Indianapolis, 
began grinding wheat in Lebanon. So the 
year 1902 is a notable one in the advance of 
practical science over the old Bible lands. 
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Frank H. Battles, Rochester, N. Y., pays cash 
for selling home-grown seeds. Reliable. See ad. [ Adv. 
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PAY to write for our 260-page free book. 


Tells how men with small capital 
McALLISTE 











can make money with a MAGIC 
ae SS or § BREOP TIC es 
Mfg. Optician, 49 Na 
152 STAMPS, 211 gitterent, in- 
etc.. 10c. 1000 mixed, ; ec. yt rovi 


ssau St., N. 
sheets. Price -list_ of 
we, bums.” etc., FREE. 
N. E. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


‘My 1903 ca catalogue. Elegant in illustration, = 
hin reeds of 





postpaid, 10cents. Calendar for 1903 on cover. 
B. ha Marsgine RHEEMS, PA. 





Feamanshie.Si. ane on the latest and 
magazine for busy men, young people an 

the home. Our system is the only successful corre- 

spondence Schoo! ror? Penman Sample lesson and 





100 different Peru, Argentine, Mexico, Cuba, 
SS Bolivia, Brazil Turk ey, Costa Rica, etc., 10c. 
200 different Liberia, ete., 25c. 1000 fine mixed, 

WS 20c. varieties fine, $1.50. 1000 hinges, 10c. 5 
a) diff. United States, 25e. Agents wanted BO. 
List free. C.8tegman,5%1 Cote Brill. .8t.Louls,Mo. 


DID YOU EVER KNOW 





LIQUOR HABIT? 


It’s a great proposition to get rid of a taste for 
liquor by changing food. 

“About three years ago,” writes a man from | 
Lowry City, Mo., “my appetite failed me and my 
food disagreed with me. I got weak and nervous, 
and felt dull and entirely unfit for business; then, 
like a fool, 1 went to taking liquor to stimulate an 
appetite. For a time that seemed to help, and I 
congratulated myself on finding so simple a 
remedy. But alas! I had to take more and more 


along without the whisky, and I was in a pitiable 
condition. 

“1 tried to quit, but that seemed impossible, as I 
needed nourishment and my stomach rejected 
food, and the more whisky I drank the worse I 
got. I kept fighting this battle for more than two 
years, and almost gave up all hope. 

“I noticed an advertisement of Grape-Nuts in the 
paper, and concluded to try it. I found I could eat 
Grape-Nuts with a relish, and it was the first 
food that I found nourished me in a long time. 
Soon my stomach trouble stopped, my appetite 
increased, the craving thirst relaxed until all 
desire for drink was gone. I have used Grape- 
Nuts constantly for over a year, and I am now 
strong and robust; entirely cured from drink and 


| able to work hard every day. My gratitude for 


Grape-Nuts is unspeakable, as it has saved my life 
and reputation.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ' 
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EVERY PIECE 
BEARS OUR 


World 


Trade-Mark, 
here shown, on 
the back. You 
pay no more for 
* World” 

Brand 
goods, get 

1 new, 
beauti- 
ful pat- 
terns, 
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50% 
More 
Silver. 
Does 
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ASK TO SEE THE 


“World” Brand Ware. 
Send for Catalogue “A"’ 


AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY, 
Bristol, Conn. 
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ASTHMA Sevier,’ Su Haves, Buttalo, N.Y. | 








The Maule 


as a ao Seed Book 
For indoor or outdoor 
amusement, absolutely . 7 Z 
safe. Will not get out of for 1903 is free to all interested in gar- 
order. Price 25 cents, - . . 
stamps accepted. dening who mention this paper. If you 


GEO. H. BREWSTER, 69 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


PETALUMA | INCUBATORS 


‘ooders are the oldest and most re- 

liable machines on the market to-day. Devices } t 
purely automatic and sure. Catalogue FREE. } 
Me INQUBATYR OO. co. 5 


We Teach You Thoroughly at Your Home 

by our Automatic Transmitter for ®5 per 

—-. Particulars and pestimeeniats mail- 
Valparaiso, Ind. 








want an up-to-date garden you ought 
to have it, the best seed catalogue | 
have ever published. The first edition 
costs over $37,0c0. Address simply 


MAULE, Philadelphia. 
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THE Health Food. - ~~ 
ate : Cures WHILE 
You SLEEP» 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 


Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever | 
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days improvement ever made. Catalog frea 
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Don’t fail to use Cres- 

OLENE for the distressing 

and often fatal affections for 

which it is recommended 

taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Suen 1 Coshegraphg and For more than twenty years 
typewriting) pe ae Pd we have had the most con- | 
great demand for ay aan organ- clusive assurances that | 
| ized 1874. Catalcg free. Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. there is nothing better Ask | 

your physician about it. 





An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to tts value. AU Drug 

180 Puiton 8t., New York. 


Vapo- -Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre Dame8t. Montreal “a 

















DEA F people hind the 
Akou - Concentrator wooD 


the best ear-trumpet. By this we mean that you 
can hear with this trumpet when you cannot with 
others. It is not bulky, but so small as to be easily 
carried in the pocket. “Made on scientific principles 
after a of experiment in shape and 

ria. 


mane Descriptive Catalogue free. PRICE 
AKOUPHONE MPG. CO., 36 E. 20th St., New York. 

















A high-class 
self-regula- & 
ting incubator 
onasmall scale. 
Fifty egg capa- 
city. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mail- 
ed free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, if you 


name this pape 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Hlinois. 
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THE BRIGHT BOY 


Or Girl, any earnest, honest person, can 
make a nice thing selling 


BATTLES’ "42" 


They are new crops, tested, the best, our 
own growing. You invest nothing, your 
pay is in cash. Buyers become your 
customers from year to year. One 

~ seller writes this: 








Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 

of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send 2c. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 


“Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. ( Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., Boston. 


MerrittS Health (@miorts 


Induce perfect rest. Light as down, yet pos- 
sessing four times the warmth of heavy woolen | 
blankets. Carefully made of the finest and 
purest wool, thoroughly sterilized. Covered 
with latest designs in silkaline, satine or silk 
with cheese-cloth interlining. Attractively 
tacked with ribbon. Write for booklet and 
samples. (Free.) 










FRANK H, BATTLES, 
Seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y¥. 




















All sizes, $1.00 upward. 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., 803 West Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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An Interesting Report. 






Very few people realize the amount of work now being carried on through- 
out the United States by special committees of citizens for the work of improving 
and beautifying the rural schoolhouses and grounds. 


The following is an extract from a report of the committee 
having in charge the work for Forsyth County, North Carolina. 


From November 20th to December 20th the ladies have driven two hundred and twenty- 
five miles, visited thirty-four schools, attended teachers’ institutes, and talked with parents, 
teachers, committeemen and children, trying to impress upon all the necessity for libraries, 
clean schoolhouses, with pictures on the walls, pe pot grounds. They have recommended 
that windows be washed and stoves polished ; that door-mats be provided, so muddy little 
feet would not transform school floors into real estate ; and that wood-boxes hold the stove- 
wood ; and that papers and lunch-boxes be burned instead of being thrown out-of-doors. 

They have endeavored by every means in their power to interest committeemen and 
parents in the schools in their charge, and have succeeded beyond their expectations. Of 
the thirty-four schools, thirty-two have promised to improve house and grounds, and so win 
the set of Youth’s Companion pictures, given by that paper, to every school so doing. 

The officers have been deeply touched by the many invitations they have received from 
teachers and committeemen to visit schools, and are greatly encouraged by the increasing 
number of people who come to meet them on their school visits. 

The plan of work is as simple as it is systematic: The county is divided into town- 
ships, each school in the township is visited, its needs and possibilities discussed with 
teachers, parents and committeemen, a complete record is made of the number of scholars, 
average attendance, condition of house and grounds. When extra work has been done by 
teachers and pupils to improve existing conditions, special note is made of it. A full report 
is then published in the local papers, copies being sent to all interested. 

This has been of great advantage, as teachers take pride in having good reports, and 
in addition it keeps the county in touch with the schools and the work oft e association. 

So satisfactorily has the work progressed that by another year the officers can turn it 
over to others, and begin similar work in one of the near-by mountain counties. 


For particulars address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additiona! pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TONICS. 
HE need for medicinal tonics is 
manifested after illnesses of 
all sorts, and in conditions of 
physical depression which so 
readily expose the sufferer to 
the inroads of disease that they 
are commonly regarded as 
themselves but initiatory symp- 
toms of diseases. 
Young children and the aged, 
particularly, obtain benefit 
from tonic medicines, especially in states of mal- 
nutrition without definite signs of disease; but in 
youth and middle age it is frequently better to 
improve depressed vitality by strictly hygienic 
measures. 

Flabby muscles, due to illness or disease, 
respond to no tonic so well as to massage and 
gradually progressive use. Quick, light exercises 
are invariably better than heavy and laborious 
exertion. 

The value of moderate muscular exercise as a 
tonic to the heart is well recognized by physicians. 
The absolute quiet sometimes enjoined upon 
persons suffering from certain diseases of the 
heart is a measure employed, as a rule, only to 
meet a crisis. When the crisis is passed progress- 
ive muscular exercises are prescribed. 

When the intestinal tract suffers from lack of 
tonicity, variety in diet is usually a better and 
more effective remedy than medicine. Oatmeal, 
peas, beans and certain cereals, although they 
contain an immense amount of nutrition, are 
difficult of assimilation, especially when not 
subjected to thorough cooking. The digestive 
organs may be strained by the task of reducing 
such concentrated foods to the uses of the body. 

A diet composed largely or exclusively of milk 
used for a time may in itself prove sufficient: rest 
to the stomach to enable it to regain its normal 
activity. Many other “restful” foods might also 
be temporarily employed. 

It must be stated that many who are supposed 
to suffer from a need of general tonics suffer 
rather from the lack of work to employ their 
hands and brains. The pleasure of accomplish- 
ment is one of nature’s own tonics. Of the many 
who are worried and driven by daily cares and 
whose health actually suffers therefrom, most 
might escape the ill effects by temporary diversion. 
Some “fad” might well be cultivated. The tonic 
effects of travel or change of scene cease to be 
effective when the depressing physical effects of 
the daily grind have been carried to the last 
extreme. It is difficult to prescribe rest in small 
and frequently repeated doses for the restless, 
driving man of affairs. To such, a “hobby” is of 
the greatest use. It may become a valuable aid 
to the acquisition of renewed health. 





COTTONSEED. 


bulletin of the census office on the products of 

the cottonseed suggests the thought that all 

the recent gold discoveries have not taken place 

in mountain wildernesses or arctic wastes. From 

what a half-century ago were worse than rubbish 

heaps, more than a million dollars a week now 

comes. The story of this “find” reads like a 
romance. 

Before the war the disposal of cottonseed gave 
the ginners great concern. It was usually hauled 
away somewhere to rot, or dumped into a 
neighboring stream, where it did no good. The 
old laws of Mississippi and other states provided 
severe penalties for ginners who did not dispose 
of it in such a way that it would not be a menace 
to the public health. 

To-day the uses of cottonseed are so numerous 
that Mr. Roper, the author of the recent census 
bulletin, has wisely constructed a diagram, show- 
ing the courses which the four parts of each little 
seed may take. These he classifies as “waste,” 
“linters,” “hulls” and “meats.” The waste is 
still waste, even though that characterization of 
anything now leads a fugitive existence. 

The linters are used in cotton batting. The 
hulls may go in three directions: into fuel, the 
ashes of which are used as a fertilizer, although 
this is now regarded as too wasteful ; into fiber, of 
which paper is made; or, combined with cotton- 
seed-meal, into an excellent food for cattle. 

But the kernels serve the most varied uses. 
Besides making cake and meal for cattle, they are 
readily convertible into a crude oil, from which, 
according to mixtures and processes, it may emerge 
as oil for miners’ lamps, “compound lard” and 
cottolene, “butter and salad oils,” “winter yellow 
oil” and soap. The invasion of other industries 
by these cottonseed products would of itself make 
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a long story. 
France have suffered much. 

It is appropriate that such a wizard in the 
industries should have played a large part in 
American political history. The invention of the 
cotton-gin, which made it easy to separaté the 
seeds from the fiber, gave cotton-raising an 


impetus. This led to the great extension of 
slavery, with all that followed in its train. 


*® ¢ 


IN THE POLICE COURT. 


hen one looks into the faces of the crowd of 
prisoners huddled together at the railing 
of a city police court, he cannot help thinking 
that, in spite of all the strife and misunderstanding 
and ill-will, there is much love in the world. It 
may be coarse in its manifestations, selfish in 
spirit sometimes, hopelessly misdirected, but yet 
always bearing the stamp of its divine origin. One 
of the illustrations of this great truth, which Mr. 
Edwin Biorkman gives in the Century Magazine, 
is a scene he witnessed in a New York police 
court. 


A woman, still very young, with a year-old pees 
in her arms, was charged with being an habitu 
drunkard. The child was cooing and stretching 
its tiny arms toward the father, who stood on the 
bridge as his wife’s accuser. 

He was a big, muscular fellow, uncouth but 
honest, and full of gentle manliness. He tried to 
speak, but the words would not come. 
he laid his arms om the desk in front of the 
magistrate, cvenes his head on them, and began 
to ery, forgetful of everything but the woman’s 
shame and his own sorrow. 

All he could sob out was, “Give her another 
chance, judge! Give her another chance!” 

The magistrate put his hand softly on the 
shoulder of the sobbing man, and then turned to 
the accused. His words were simple, and yet 
they seemed inspired. The noise and bustle of 
the court-room was suddenly hushed into reverent 
silence. Those who listened wondered if such 
words had ever been uttered in a court before. 

In a few minutes they turned a stubborn, angry 
creature, who thought herself misused and mis- 
judged, into a weeping penitent. She was a 

oman Catholic, and she promised that if she 
were permitted to return her home and her 
husband she would go straight to a priest of 
her church and pledge herself nevermore to touch 
a drop of anything containing alcohol. 

The magistrate, accepting her promise, told her 
to go and sin no more. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SIGNS. 


he London Pall Mall Gazette, in an amusing 

article entitled “Old Signboards,” reproduces 
some inscriptions which still make their plea for 
patronage. A study of some of them suggests the 
origin of the New England “general store’ and 
the modern American department store of the 
large cities. 


In Falmouth the writer of the article saw the 
following inscription on a sign: 
TEMPERANCE HOTTEL. 
Elien Tone sells, here, 
Lemonade and Gingur Beer, 
Cow hels and tripe every friday 
Sekond hand cloes to make ee tidy ; 
Crox and kittles, pans, an all, 
And Godly Bukes to save yer sole ; 
papers gins, and pattens likewise 
And on Saturday nig’ ts Hot Mutton Pies. 
At the same place another, equally comprehen- 
sive and gratuitously libelous, ran thus: 
JEREMIAH NUTE, 
Dealer in Cod Liver Oil and Treacle, Turkey Rhubarb, 
Tarts and Mustard, Saws, Hammers Vinnowin: 
Machines, Clogs, Wheel-barrows, ng-pans and 
other Moosical Hinstruments. 
Men they have many faults, 
ut woman has but two; 
Nothing’s right that they say, 
And nothing’s right they do. 
From a village in Gloucestershire he unearths 
another of the same nature: 


Johnny Overy lives here, teaches music by steam; 
egg merchant, and parish clerk, pig killer and bellman. 
J. O, sells red herrings and raisins, parasols and 
pistols, barm and sand, fiddlestrings and flour, tripe, 
ubbing, and all kinds of hardware but treacle. 





* ¢ 


A MUCH-TRAVELLED CAT. 


he dogs who travel on railways because they like 
to, paying no fares, yet everywhere received 
and cared for by trainmen as privileged guests, 
have found an unlooked-for rival in a cat—a 
handsome Maltese. Five years ago, as the almost 
sole survivor of the wreck of an Ohio steamer, she 
appeared at the Union Station in Cincinnati, and 
appealed to the sympathies of the employés, who 
immediately became her friends. 


As she showed a desire to travel, they furnished 
her with a collar, on which her name was inscribed, 
together with a few words recommending her to 
the care of railroad men runes. Her 
adventures since then are mainly matters of 
yn = gyi although many strange stories are 
told of her. 

She is known to have survived a disastrous 
railroad accident, and to have crossed the Atlantic 
on a collier. Her friends, having heard nothin 
of her for many months after this, suppose 
that she was dead. She finally reappeared on a 
Ward liner coming from Brazil to the United 
States, and a note attached to her collar showed 
that she had been on board a steamer sailing from 
England to Riode Janeiro. She landed froma train 
at Buffalo har wpe f and after a brief stay with her 
railroad friends at the station, departed on a train 
for Vancouver, and for the present is lost to 
history. ‘ . 

® & 


TIME WAS NO OBJECT. 


~~ old farmer named Uncle Harvey was 
approached by a bright, breezy young man 
who was selling incubators. The Green Bag, 
which tells the story, says that the salesman gave 
Uncle Harvey the usual eloquent arguments. 
There was not another such incubator to be 
found, the prices were remarkably low, and so on. 


Uncle Harvey did not respond. The young man 
talked himself out and made no impression. 
Finally he said, “You don’t seem to appreciate 
these incubators.” 

“No,” said Uncle Harvey. 

“But just think of the time they will save!” 

Uncle Harvey gave him one cold look and said, 
“What do you suppose I care for a hen’s time?” 

& & 

“Who is that young woman playing the violin 
solo?” asked the young man who had gone, 
somewhat against his will, to an afternoon tea. 

“Miss Brown, the eldest daughter of our 
hostess.” 

“And who is her accomplice at the piano?” 


The olive orchards of southern | 










For relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma | 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy | 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” | Adv. 
300 album, 10 cts.; 40 . U, S., 10 ets.; 18 diff. 

Australia,10 cts.; 23 p. list free. Agents wanted. 


We send out sheets of stamps and give 50% discount. 
J. Crowell Stamp Co., isd. Euclid _— Cleveland, Ohio. 


MALTACERES 


Health Food. 
TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and qenes taught. Expen- 
ses low and can reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads | 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 

passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 

we'can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesviile, Wis. 
—NEW ENGLAND — 


WATCHES 


Our styles for Ladies’ wear comprise all color- 
ings in enamel. Our Belt Watches are artistic 
and new. Men’s and Boys’ Watches all sizes. 
Fully illustrated in our booklets, which are sent 
on application. They also state price at which 
they can be purchased from any of 

THE LEADING FEWELERS. 
The New England Watch Co., 
MANUFACTURERS. 

We Guarantee Every Watch. 


New Y 5 San Francisco, 
37&@ 39 Maiden’ Lane. 131-137 Webash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 








FOREIGN STAMPS 10 cts.; 104 varieties 
from Malta, Bulgaria ry etc., with 

















=> SKATES 


Buy a pair at once and 
enjoy winter’s finest sport. 


SEND FOR OUR 


A postal-card request brings it. 
Sold everywhere. lf your dealer hasn’t 
the style you want we'll sell direct. 
BARNEY @ BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
















‘* Not a poisonous, drastic cathartic,” 
but an eeable, effervescent stomach 
cleanser. It acts gently on the liver 
and kidneys and keeps the bowels in 
healthy action, thus promoting good 
complezions, clear brains and healthy 
bodies. Used by American Physicians 
for 58 years. 


50c. and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail from 


THE TARRANT CO., New York 
Est, 1884 














Motherhood and Infancy 


Are inseparably associated with the 
Cleansing, Purifying and Beauti- 
fying properties of Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment. 


To know that a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap and a single applica- 
tion of Cuticura Ointment will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, 
and point to a speedy and economical 
cure of torturing, disfiguring, itch- 
ing, burning and scaly humors, 
eczema, rashes, itchings and cha- 
fings, and not to use them without a 
moment’s delay, is to fail in your 
duty. Think of the future of such 
afflicted children and actnow. Cures 
made in childhood are _ speedy, 
economical and permanent. 

Mothers éverywhere warmly recommend 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great skin cure, for preserving, 

urifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, 
om hands, and for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, as well as for many 
sanative, eateegee, cleansing and purifying 
purposes, which readily suggest themselves 
to women. 


a@~ Send for ‘‘ The Skin Book.”’ 
Potter D. and C. Corp., Boston. 














. . 
a Furniture Polish 
that adds something to the surtace ume 
tt «8 applied. producing a brilliant HI-GLOS 
enamel, with least efiort — leaving no greasy 
spots or streaks. ft i the only furniture 
— made in paste form — put up in tin 

xes, cannot leak or spill 1-dt is 
most economical — requires less polish; no 
probability of using too much or applying to 
more surface than wanted. Cleans soiled 
and greasy spots, restores the whole surface 
perfectly. Sample box by mail. 10 cents 


PATTON PAINT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prevssurcw Piste Giass Company. 
General Distributers 





The more we make, 

The better they take— 

Growing better with 
every bake— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


In the In-er-seal Package. 


¢ 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“PATRIOTISM AND PSALMODY. 


atriotism has varied forms of expression, 
some of which seem natural and others 
strange. It is expressed in camps, ban- 
ners, soldiers and reviews. It is voiced in 
conventions, speeches and resolutions. In the 
period of the Revolution it was manifested in 
 yarious forms, like the Boston Tea Party, the 
midnight ride of Paul Revere, and in songs like 
Timothy Dwight’s 
Columbia, Colum bia, to glory arise. 

These forms, although dissimilar, are natural 
variations of one sentiment, the love of country. 
What relation is there between patriotism and 
psalmody ? How can a psalm-tune book and a 
metrical version of David’s psalms, which our 
grandfathers used in their churches, express 
their patriotism ? ‘The answer to this question 
reveals an interesting page in the history of the 
forms of patriotic expression. 


Our story begins with the productions of | 


William Billings of Boston, the first American 
writer of psalm-tunes. He published in 177 
the first book of original music produced in this 
country. It had a suggestion of patriotism in 
one part of its double title, ““The New England 
Psalm-Singer or American Chorister.’’ On its 
title-page were these lines: 

O praise the Lord with one consent, 

And in this grand design, 

Let Britain and the Colonies 

Unanimously join. ‘ 

The tunes sung in the churches of the colonies 

previous to this date were taken chiefly from 


English publications or American reprints of | 
them, but later the feeling against the mother- | 


land became so intense that the colonies could 
no longer ‘‘unanimously join’’ even in such 
peaceful musie as English psalm-tunes. The 
musie of William Billings became exceedingly 
popular, especially in New England. One tune, 
“*‘Chester,’’ for which he wrote some patriotic 
lines, was a favorite with the New England 
troops, and was played by their fifers as martial 
music. 

The same sentiment of intense patriotism that 
banished England’s tea from the New England 
homes brought English music into disfavor with 
New England churches. Psalm-tune books 
produced by American composers and editors 
after the Declaration of Independence give 
evidence in their titles of the new national life. 
The book is no longer ‘“The Royal Melody,’’ or 
“The Royal Harmony,’’ but the Continental, 
Columbian, Federal, Union or American Mel- 
ody, or Harmony. 

The choirs sang the tunes of American com- 
posers from American printed books with a 
satisfaction more creditable to their patriotism 
than to their musical culture. It was many 


years before the old tunes were heard again in | 


some of the churches, and their reintroduction 
was the occasion of many a quarrel among the 
singers. 

In New England the favorite hymn-book was 
Doctor Watts’s ‘‘Psalms and Hymns.’’ The 
same author wrote that cradle song to which so 
many American children were rocked to sleep: 


Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber! 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 


Those ‘‘Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren,’’ which a century or more ago were so 
popular, were likewise the productions of Isaac 
Watts. 

Some of this English poet’s psalms and. hymns 
contained references to his native land. The 
Sixty-seventh Psalm began, ‘‘Shine, mighty 
God, on Britain shine, ’’ and had other references 
to the same country. The last stanza of a hymn 
with the title, ‘*‘Thanksgiving for Victory,’’ 
bee Long may the king, our sovereign, live, 

‘o rule us by his word; 
And all the honors he can give 
Be offered to the Lord. 

Would Yankee choirs sing such songs? The 
psalm-book must be altered. The pulpit, pews 
and singing seats united in the demand to 
Americanize it. 

Various private and unofficial parties began to 
amend the offending numbers of the psalm-book, 
and a new nation appeared in psalmody. The 
august General Association of Connecticut chose 
Joel Barlow, a pioneer in the field of American 
poetry, the author of the ‘‘Columbiad’’ and a 
poem on New England’s famous dish, ‘‘Hasty 
Pudding,’’ to revise the psalms of Doctor Watts. 

He struck out the obnoxious allusions to Great 
Britain,—‘‘local applications,’’ he called them, 
—and made some slight corrections for the sake 
of ‘‘elegence,’’ but did not offend good taste by 
reading America into a version of the Hebrew 
Psalms. 

Other editors were not so conservative. The 
first stanza of the One Hundred and Forty- 
seventh Psalm, Watts’s version, read: 

O Britain, praise thy mighty God, 

And make Mis honors known abroad ; 
He bids the ocean round thee flow ; 
Not bars of brass could guard thee so. - 

A ‘‘local application’? and a geographical 
problem met in these lines. President Timothy 
Dwight of Yale rendered these lines thus: 

Bless, O thou Western world, thy God, 
And make His honors known abroad ; 


He bids the sea before thee flow ; 
Not bars of brass could guard thee so. 


If our domain had stretched from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie the geographical problem would 
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Britain,’’ for such was its original title, ‘‘A 
Song for America’’ ; and one in the exuberance 
of his patriotic zeal commanded, ‘‘Columbia, 
praise thy mighty God.’’ But failing to change 
the third line, he reduced his beloved Columbia 
to an_ island. 

The American editors revolutionized the 
Seventy-fifth Psalm. Its title, contents and 
spirit were radically changed. In early editions 
the psalm was ‘‘Applied to the glorious revolu- 
tion by King William, or the happy accession 
of King George to the throne.’? One American 
editor applies it to ‘“The glorious revolution in 
America, July fourth, 1776,’’ and another makes 
it ‘‘A Psalm for a General Election.”? Thus 
easily did they dethrone kings and set up 
republics in psalmody. 

These parallel stanzas show how the contents 
and spirit of this psalm were changed : 

A BOSTON EDITION, 1771. 


Britain was doom’d to be a slave, 

Her frame dissolv’d; her fears were great; 
When God a new Supporter gave, 

To bear the pillars of the state. 


He from thy hand receiv’d his crown, 
nd swore to rule by wholesome laws; 
His foot shall tread th’ oppressor down, 
His arm defend the righteous cause. 


Let haughty sinners sink their pride, 
Nor lift so high their scornful head ; 
But lay their foolish thoughts aside, 
And own the King that Goa hath made. 
PARALLELS. 
BROOKFIELD EDITION. 


America was doom’d to be a slave, 

Her frame dissolv’d; her fears were great; 
When God a righteous Council gave, 

To bear the pillars of the state. 


They from their power receiv’d their own, 
And swore to rule by wholesome laws; 
THz sock shall tread oppressors down, 
y arm defend the righteous cause. 
BARLOW’S EDITION, 1785. 
Let haughty Wrante sink their pride, 
Nor lift so high their scornful head ; 
But lay their impious thoughts aside, 
And own the empire God hath made. 

There were the bitter memories of the long 
struggle for the independence of the colonies to 
sharpen the demand for these changes in the 
English psalm-book. Men who fought at Bunker 
Hill or suffered at Valley Forge could not 
relish songs for Great Britain in their favorite 
psalm-book. Editors and ecclesiastical bodies 
responded to the popular demand, and altered or 
omitted titles, words, lines, and even whole 
stanzas in order to please the patriotic saints and 
singers of the new nation. 


Couurms G. BuRNHAM. 
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THE COWS UNDERSTOOD. 


t a concert given in the city hospital of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, for a hospital 
music fund, one of the musicians did a thing 
which recalls the story of Orpheus and his 
magic lyre. This musical feat was accomplished 
on the violin in Cambridge with two cows as 
the subjects. The Boston Transcript tells 
what happened. 


At the farther end of a field opposite the 
hospital two cows were quietly grazing with 
their backs toward the street. The first violinist 
asserted that he could speak with those cows by 
means of his violin at that distance. He played 
one — on the two lower strings of his 


i ny 

The animals immediately ped feeding, 
raised their hi turned in the direction of the 
sound and looked interested. 

The violinist drew his bow on the strings a 
second time, and the animals came directly 
across the field and put their heads over the rai 
of the fence, with ears thrown f , nostrils 
dilated and eyes inquiring. The third time the 
chords were played the animals simultaneously 
answered with a s , Short lowing and 
uneasy stamping*of forefeet. A word in cow 
language was a said by the violin and was 
answered by the cows. 

The incident was seen by Doctor Dixwell and 
six or seven others interested in the hospital 
musie —t Some of the more incredulous 
members of the party thought that perhaps the 
animals which answered the sound were looking 
for another cow, hidden from view. But there 
bn no near hiding-place, and the sunlight was 
clear. 


ENTANGLED IN A NET. 


Ta in a big fishing seine after the cap- 
sizing of their boat, Charles Beck and his 
son George, two men of Evanston, Llinois, 
struggled for their lives for two hours recently 
in Lake Michigan. The two men went out one 
morning to take in the seine, which they had 
set off Grosspoint lighthouse. 


They were engaged in hauling in the netful 
of fish when a squall arose. Their boat, a flat- 
bottomed scow, swung into the trough of the 
sea and filled with water. While they were 
bailing out the water with their hats the scow 
capsized, throwing both its occupants into the 

e. Immediately the arms and legs of the 
men became entangled in the seine and they 
were unable to swim. 

With a fishing-knife they n cutting the 
cords from their hands and ankles. No sooner 
were they freed in one place than they were 
caught in another; the perilous seine was on all 
sides of them, and its meshes seemed intermina- 
ble. 

The son’s strength began to give out after 
a half-hour’s struggle, and the double burden of 
helping the boy to keep afloat and freeing both 
himself and his son from the impeding meshes 
fell to the father. 

Not until the imperiled men had cut the 
net, which was three hundred feet long, in two, 
were they able to extricate themselves. Then, 
thoroughly exhausted with their efforts to keep 


afloat while e ing death-trap, they 
battled again with the waves, and b a 
|another, swam to the beach in safety. 


have been more difficult to solve in long meter | 


verse. 


j 


men were so exhausted when they reached shore 


Other editors made this ‘‘Song for Great | that they had to be assisted to their home. 


| Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 





STAMP 


120 rare Zanzibar, China, etc., l0c.; 8 
Samoa, l0c, Est, 1881. E.A.Dresser,Salem,Mass. 


chook. STAMMERERS Institute and Train: 


ng School. 128 Tremont St. Boston. 

Representatives of either sex | 
AN HOUR (rantedineverstown. 3 A, A DAY | 
Field Supt. Booklovers’ Library, Boston. /nclose ic. postage. 


RS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 
. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 


von Street, Boston, Mass. 


With E. P. & F. E. KNIGHT was obtained for me by 














BERTHA M. GRAVES, Highlandville, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College,60 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
PIERCE’S CORN 


YOUR CORNS; vc: 


Money back if easy, painless removal of the 
whole corn is not obtained. 25c. at your shoe 
dealer’ s or by mail. Send address jor free sampies. 


THE A. FP. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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Y GUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 

COLLEGE to learn 

"i Y 

etegaphy 

f sitions 
which may wbasenred 


Shorthand, Book- 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 





keeping and Teleg- 
raphy in preparation 








tensils} NO POISON 
chen en Has Ever Pound in the 
Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel -Steei Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Hourefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean . Co., 
New York, Boston, 0. 














Office Position. | 


Between January and June, by our method, 
there is time for any bright, energetic young ]}| 
man or woman to fit for a position as Book- }| 
keeper or Stenographer. 

Send for free Prospectus. 
COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, ]) 
666 Washington 8t., cor. Beach, Boston. | 














Will Carleton’s Magazine, 
EVERY WHERE. 


Edited and conducted by Will Carle- 
ton. Authorof“ Farm Ballads,” Farm 
Legends,” “ City Ballads,” etc., etc. | 
New poems by Mr. Carleton in every 
number. Contributions from other 
well-known writers. Ten complete 
departments. Handsomely illustrated. 
The price is 50c. a » . fora 
trial of 4 months. Address, 


Every Where Publishing Co., 











. K, » Be | 
Agents Wanted in Every Town and ¢ ‘ity. | 








5 Rooms $75 





7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Btc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


D ighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 








what it 1 cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 


rice on a new 
DIGHTON. Every 


art Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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OUR LATEST. 





1903 Model. 





Machine, 
with Ball 
Bearings 
and fitted 
with a 

Complete 
Set of 


conveniences. 


standard makes. 


done on the Machine. 





The New Swell Front, 






Attachments and Accessories, is the 
mination of our efforts to produce a Sewing 


Machine of unparalleled value and durability. 





It has a Self-Setting Needle, a Self-Threading Shuttle, 
a Twin Spool Holder, together with many other modern 
The Machine does Hemming, Felling, Bind- 
ing, Tucking, Ruffling, Gathering, Hemstitching, Seam- 
ing, and is adapted to every variety of work, from the 
lightest muslin to the heaviest clothh d 0 fd @ 2 @ 





From the standpoint of durability, beauty of finish and 
efficiency of results, the New Companion has no peer. 

This superb Sewing Machine is sold to Companion 
readers at a much lower price than that charged for other 
If you wish to know how we are able 
to do this, send for our Booklet, with samples of work 
They are free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


cul- 
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GROCERIES 

















The Wholesome Powder 


RUMFORD rence 


Powder 
By restoring to fine wheat flour the nutritious 
and health-giving phosphates it makes the 
food just right—light, wholesome and easily 
digested. 





For the mailing card enclosed in can we will send a Cook-Book 
containing many new and attractive recipes, by Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
Principal of the Boston Cooking School. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 




















Whatever you may be making, be it 


Jelly, Custard Pudding, Cakes, 


When you have put in other good materials that cost money and 
have spent your time and labor, it doesn’t pay to spoil it all or to 
come short of the best results by using cheap flavoring extract. It 

takes only a little, anyway. Use the best —that means Baker’s. 
Pure Fruit Extracts. In Honest Bottles. 


Your grocer keeps Baker’s Extracts and you can have them by asking. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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You will find all three in every pacKage of 


MINUT 


Like the 


Dainty, Delicious, 
Wholesome. 


The best of reasons why Minute Gelatine 
will save your time and patience: 


Quality! Quantity !! Quickness !!! 


wre” GELATINE 





Absolutely Pure 


tells about our 
and Minute Malt- 
ed Cereal Coffee. 


Makes the Most “%tst 
Always Reliable, 33 ‘aaears 


| Address WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 

















At your grocer’s; or 


No Soaking, insranriy. Send 15 Cents 
No Measuring, “xcssunen.” } {ot,2elsted, Two-duart 
“Sets” Quickest, vhovs it. Man’, Mecipe 








A Gift-This ‘Maadelin. 


Retails everywhere at $15.00. Given away 
in exchange for 500 Coffee Coupons or 
2 COUPONS AND $8.50. 












23 ribs, rosewood and 
bird’s-eye maple, ebony fin- 
ger-board, pearl inlaid, bound 
with celluloid, inlaid with fancy 
marquetry purfling. fancy pearl 
inlaid sound-hole and guard-plate, 
pearl-inlaid head-piece. 
Given Away for Coupons 
Saved from Cans of 


Union Club 
Coffee. 


No better coffee grows. Try it to-day. Costs no more than 
many poorer grades, and you get a present besides. Ask 
your grocer for it. Send for Premium List —over 100 articles. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN ‘é COMPANY, 
Successors to LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, 
' HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Escalloped Oysters made with the famous 


Toasted Butter Crackers. 











RY this combination next time. 
than usual a pees Butter Crackers are better than ordinary crackers. 
Infinitely superior to bread-crumbs for this purpose, too. 


giving it surpassing flavor and crispness, and is put up in moisture-proof cartons. 


25 Cents (gear he Foun. 100. 


The Largest Box of Crackers in Your Grocer’s Store. 





Your oysters will taste just as much better 


This Cracker is made 
from the purest, most wholesome materials, is baked by our special /oas¢ing process 

















— All for a $10 Order 


Your choice of these valuable Premiums Free with 
our $10 Combination Order for Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, Flavoring Extracts, Tea and Coffee. 


The Standard Soap Works Factory -to- Family Plan: 

Order our standard Goods, and You Get the Profits 

between our Factory and your Family in a handsome Premium. 

We will send Premium at once with the Goods. On ail 

Cash Orders you may select, as a Present, an Extra Dollar’s 
Worth of Goods Free. Your Money Returned if Goods and Premium are 
not satisfactory or as represented. All Goods Guaranteed Strictly Pure. 
This is a Sample $10 Assortment. Changes will be made to suit. 








21 bars Laundry Soap,at.05 . $1.0. 1 box Taleum Powder $ .35. 
t pies. Ww ashing Powder at.10. 50. 1 bottle Finest Vv antiln Extract, 30. 
g. (2 Ibs.) Lace Starch ee TR 2. 
= ‘loating — Saale -_ i. G caaer 
i bar Seouring Soap ...... 10. 3Ibs. Finest Tea,at.@0 .. . . 1.80. 
1 box Complexion ¢ ap ... 60. four choice of English 


Breakfast, Formosa 
Oolong, Black, or Mixed 
(green and black). 


1 Buttermilk Soap... . - 25. 
1 “ Jatmeal Soap 
1 “ Glycerine Soap 
1 














“ Medicated Soap . : > (25. 10b. Fimest Coffee ...... 40. 

; Shavin Sticks,at.10..... 20. 1 box Ball — i. ow <n 10. 
as Cold Cream a Oe mi ‘oli Lb. 

i ttle Tooth Wash. ... . } 25. les rnituze Polish 50. 
. smelling Salis ee ie 35. 1 am Metal SS ow ow eee 25. 

ao 0s « ae - 
1 box Witeh Ha Hazel Salve... 2%. Total £10.00. 
If you cannot use it all, get neighbors As to our reliability, inquire of the Mer- 


, -ou- he P cantile Agencies, Puritan Trust Co. 
to join with you— keeping the Premium ey of Boston, of any of our customers. Address, 
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See That 





SAWYER'S 
CRYSTAL 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING ToP 
BorTLes. 





e mr 0 00008 








BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 











. 
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u CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. yourself for your trouble. - 
roadtidigcse SS Send To-Day for our New Booklet,  ¢ The Standard Soap Works,”?* 

SHOWING NEARLY 200 PREMIUMS. ww Premium Show-Reoms 996 and 998 Washington St. 
Pe ee eee oenecete 1] 000008 +4006 


























Polishes quickest, with most brilliant black 
luster. Makes old stoves look like new. Noth- 
ing so easy. Large package. 

MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 





